Quantum by AGH...a true 4-wheel drive, self- 
leveling, harvester designed for vineyards with 
8’ fo 12’ row widths. Equipped with a 
hydrostatic drive system and 165 HP 
supercharged Cummins engine for increased 


Ouffitted with a unique juice-tight conveyor 
system and variable soeed settings for the 
conveyors, blowers and picking head. Topped 
with the most advanced ergonomically 
designed operator station with comfortable 
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automatic leveling with 8” of independent 
picking head lift adjustment. Featuring 
exclusive AGH Quad-Blowers which deliver the 
cleanest grapes with almost no juice loss. 
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arm chair, tit wheel and push button controls. 
Operator station is conveniently located at the 
rear of the machine for a clear view of the 
vineyard, picking head and conveyors. 
Quantum is way ahead of its time. Call today. 
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Dear PWV: 

The phoenix is emerging from the ashes, 
slowly, but poking through, nonethe- 
less. It all began with the independent 
(i.e., non-vintner) California grape grow- 
ers in late winter of 1993. They had this 
idea of joining forces with vintner-grow- 
ers to capitalize on the post-60 Minutes 
wine and health momentum, a squib 
that had flamed brightly for a year or 
two, but which had of late, taken on 
more of a warm glow. 

The growers were uniquely posi- 
tioned to rekindle the flame, they rea- 
soned, because — with no license to be 
revoked — they were beyond the long 
reach of the BATF watchdogs and could 
broach just about any subject. 

Imagine: A chorus of yeoman wine- 
grape growers singing the praises of 
wine and health in the heathen temple 
of teetotality and neo-prohibitionism! 
Well, perhaps dancing wine bottles and 
grant funding for needed research. 

No matter, the exercise disintegrated 
into the customary factionalism of in- 
dustry distrust, lack of perceived de- 
mocracy, fear of government reprisal, 
and trade association turf wars. The 
vintner-growers withdrew from the 
pact, leaving the independent growers 
free to go their own way. 

It was “déja vu all over again,” a page 
from the 1980s, when the grower and 
vintner marketing commissions foun- 
dered and sank in a sea of recrimina- 
tions and bitterness. 

Or was it? Perhaps the growers’ pro- 
posal of 1994 reflects the beginning of a 
sea change in industry thinking, a grow- 
ing awareness that a jointly-funded self- 
help program can be a solid business 
decision for an industry in need of help. 

Clearly, the fact that table wine con- 
sumption in absolute numbers has been 
falling since 1982 can, like phylloxera, no 
longer be ignored. The 1993 per capita 
consumption was lower than at any time 
since 1973, and profit margins have 


LETTERS 


shrunk as distribution consolidates and 
customers demand and get more wine 
for their money. 

The bulk winegrowers understand 
this phenomenon all too well. Forget 
viticultural research and political strata- 
gems, they say: when you’re on the 
doorstep of bankruptcy you need sales, 
not information and friends in high 
places. We need to sell more wine to 


more people, and fast. 

Confronted with these observations, 
premium vintners trot out the “drink- 
ing less but drinking better” line. Their 
smugness is ill-placed. More than 70% 
of all wine sold is to customers over the 
age of 40, and Americans over 60 years 
drink as much wine as do all Ameri- 
cans under 40. 


Continued on page 58 
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“I DIDN’T KNOW THAT.” 


Words voiced by sub- 
scribers as they read the 
pages of PWV (the wine 
industry’s most highly 
rated magazine.*) 


You will say these same 
words when you read. 
your copy of PWV. 


You don’t receive your 
own copy? 


Subscribe today! We'll 
send you our latest issue 
plus six more over the 
next year. All for the 
special introductory rate 
of only $28.00. 


Use this postage-paid 
envelope, complete the 
attached subscription 
form in this magazine and 
enclose your company or 
personal check. 


Receive your own copy of 
PWV — then you'll know! 


* 1993 PWV readership study 
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D NEW RAPID PROPAGATION METHODS: 


In vitro culture 
and green-grarting 


Jean Marie Barillere, director of vineyard 
operations, MPJ]V & R; Alain Collas, vine- 
yard research & development manager, 
MPJV&R; Tim Graves, Sterling Vineyards 
greenhouse supervisor, and Daniel Roberts, 
viticulturist at Sterling Vineyards, collabo- 
rated with PWV to prepare the 
following report. 


Introduction 
ince 1976, Mumm-Perrier-Jouet 
Vignobles & Recherches 
(MPJV&R) has been researching 
grapevine improvement to ensure 
the most sanitary and highest 
quality plant material for the replanting 
of its 430 hectares (1,062 acres) of vine- 
yards in France. To accomplish this 
objective, MPJV&R established a clonal 
selection program for varieties grown in 
the Champagne area. What the research- 
ers learned is important to all growers. 

As soon as the program began, it soon 
became apparent that two major factors 
limited clonal selection: sanitation and 
quantity. 

MPJV&R found very little clean mate- 
rial available. More than 60% of the 
clones used by MPJV&R had at least one 
virus-related disease. These diseased 
clones, many of which possessed supe- 
rior viticultural characteristics, often 
had to be destroyed, even if the disease 
had no easily measurable influence on 
grape yield and/or quality. 

Staff researchers also determined that 
if only traditional propagation tech- 
niques were used, their vineyards could 
not be replanted with the clean clonal 
material available in less than ten years. 

To address this problem, a partner- 
ship of Mumm-Perrier-Jouet and 
Institut National de la Recherche 
Agronomique (INRA) launched a re- 


In vitro and green-grafting method 


Virus infected clone 
Yield: 15 cuttings 
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tt 
a 
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multiplication rate: 
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Machine-made 
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Lignified grafted 
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“cutting grafted” 
plant - 4 weeks 


search program in 1982 to develop rapid 
propagation techniques for grapevines 
using in vitro culture. 


In vitro culture 

In in vitro culture, small sections of 
shoot tips (meristems) are grown in 
tubes containing a sterile medium with 
nutrients and hormones, under con- 
trolled light and temperature regimes. 
The meristems are induced to grow and 
develop roots, such that new plants are 
produced. Previous research had indi- 
cated that actively growing meristems 
might be virus-free since cell division was 
occurring there more rapidly than viruses 


Growing of the mother plants 
(rootstock and scion) 


Union and 
rhizogenesis 
4 weeks 


successful 
grafts: 80% 


were able to infect the new cells. There- 
fore, if small sections of these tips were 
placed in in vitro culture, then the result- 
ing vines should be virus-free. 

In vitro culture also provides a means 
of rapid propagation of vines since only 
small amounts of tissue are required. The 
time interval between the field selection 
of a potential clone and introduction of its 
virus-free version into the vineyard can 
be significantly reduced using in vitro cul- 
ture (micro-propagation). 

The research was conducted at an 
INRA lab in Dijon and led by Professor 
Claude Martin. His challenge was to ap- 
ply in vitro culture techniques to the 
grapevine while maintaining 
the morphogenic (ampelo- 
graphic) characteristics of the 
grape variety (Martin et al. 
O.LV. 1987). 

Mumm-Perrier-Jouet first 
used in vitro culture to mullti- 
ply selected clones in 1982. 
These early experiments 
sought to determine the ap- 
propriate cultural medium 
and optimum environmental 
conditions (temperature and 
light). Researchers used four 
clones each of Chardonnay, 
Pinot Noir, Pinot Meunier, 
and three rootstock clones. 

Results of this research in- 
dicated that clones differed 
in their macronutrient 
requirements (NH,/NO,, 
K/Mg) and in their multi- 
plication rate which ranged 
from five to eight regenera- 
tions every six weeks. 

When the clonal material 
was removed from the tubes, 
the plants underwent an adap- 
tation period in a greenhouse. 
Once the plants had reached the required 
developmental stage (after four to six 
weeks), they were grafted, nurseryed for 
four months, and planted. 


Early experiences with in vitro 
culture and juvenility problems 

In 1987 and 1988, MPJV&R estab- 
lished a field experiment with clones of 
Pinot Noir and Chardonnay. The experi- 
ment compared crop yields and other 
growth factors of plant material ob- 
tained from traditional propagation, 
from bud in vitro culture with micro- 
propagation, and meristem in vitro cul- 
ture with micropropagation. 
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Vine yields were significantly lower 
for the in vitro plants compared to tradi- 
tional plants. The lower yields appeared 
to be due to fewer berries per cluster. 

Besides having lower yields, the vines 
from in vitro culture also had several defor- 
mations compared to those propagated 
from traditional methods. The changes, 
which depended on the varietal, were: 

¢ red coloration of the tips, 

* young leaves could appear sun burnt, 

*¢ petioles and veins showed high con- 

centration of anthocyanin, 

* jagged leaves, 

© more hairs on the leaf inferior side, 

¢ large sinus and leaves appear to be 

five-lobed. 

These are considered to be symptoms 
of juvenility in the plants grown from in 
vitro culture. They are called juvenile be- 
cause the plants appear similar to those 
grown from seeds. Pinot Noir seemed to 
have more of these symptoms than Char- 
donnay. Serge Grenan (1994) found that 
juvenility symptoms remain longer in 
vines with a short pruning system. 

What the MPJV&R experiments dis- 


covered about juvenility was that the 
smaller the meristem cutting and the 
more generations during in vitro culture, 
the more pronounced were the symp- 
toms. In later experiments, Martin- 
Tanguy et al. (1993) found a correlation 
between juvenility and the concentra- 
tion of polyamine in buds from which 
the plants were propagated. The con- 
centration of polyamine increases with 
bud number along the stem. At a certain 
stage of growth, the concentration of 
free amine decreases, bound amine ap- 
pears, and juvenility symptoms disap- 
pear. This stage of growth varies with 
variety and is measured by the number 
of buds produced by the plant. For ex- 
ample, cuttings made from an in vitro- 
propagated vine from the tenth bud or 
below, are more likely to express juve- 
nility symptoms than cuttings taken 
from the 30th and higher buds. 

To deal with juvenility, MPJV&R 
added more steps to its propagation pro- 
cedures. After in vitro culture, vines are 
grown in a greenhouse, and cuttings are 
taken for grafting only after the 30th bud. 
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INRA/Champagne Mumm 
green-graft technique 

In addition to developing techniques 
of in vitro culture for virus elimination 
and grapevine propagation, MPJV&R 
also developed a process for green- 
grafting of succulent grapevine plants. 
The green-graft technique, as patented 
by MPJV&R and INRA, was the result 
of several years of research. The proce- 
dure is outlined in the diagram on the 
preceeding page and described below: 

Rootstock and scion mother vines are 
derived from either in vitro culture or 
propagation of herbaceous cuttings. 
They are grown and maintained in 
rockwool (a porous material, resembling 
fiberglass, made from basalt rock ) in a 
greenhouse under strictly controlled envi- 
ronmental conditions (light, temperature, 
day length, and irrigation). 

Once the mother vines reach the de- 
sired growth stage, cuttings are harvested 
from the rootstocks (usually six to eight 
inches in length, containing two to three 
nodes) and from the scions (one node) for 
grafting. A machine designed and pat- 
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State Fund/Farm Bureau 
insurance program 
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ented by MPJV&R cuts and grafts the cut- 
tings by inserting the double-beveled 
lower end of a scion into a rootstock 
which is incised in the middle of the up- 
per end (see cover photo). 

After grafting, the plant is placed ina 
rockwool cube in a tray holding 40 to 60 
grafted vines. The trays are covered 
with a plastic bag and placed ina 
growth chamber under controlled light 
and temperature conditions. In ap- 
proximately 25 days, the graft has 
healed, the vines have rooted, and the 
bud is pushing. 

The vines are then removed from the 
growth chamber. Buds are removed 
from the rootstock, and each vine is 
planted in a container. They are grown in 
the greenhouse until they have reached 
the required growth stage for planting. 

Because rootstocks and scions are 
produced under controlled environ- 
mental conditions in a greenhouse, 
green grafting can proceed year-round. 
The time required to get new clonal ma- 
terial into the vineyard is significantly 
reduced. Beginning with as few as 50 


mg? 


buds, a grower could plant as many as 
12,000 vines in 14 months while tradi- 
tional techniques would require a mini- 
mum of five years. 

The grafted vines possess a much 
more developed and better distributed 
root system than vines from traditional 
grafting methods. In addition, green- 
grafted vines develop a more complete 
and uniform graft union. A cross sec- 
tion of the graft of green-grafted vines 
shows no necrosis, and the xylem and 
phloem cells are continuous between 
rootstock and scion. The ring of xylem 
and phloem are complete. 

Observations made in Champagne 
Mumm vineyards which were planted 
with green-grafted, in vitro culture 
clones, have shown no juvenility prob- 
lems. The yield and quality of har- 
vested grapes are equal to that of vines 
from traditional propagation. In 
microvinification experiments since 
1989, wines made from grapes from 
green-grafted vines and those from 
grapes from traditional propagation 
have shown no significant differences. 


Sterling Vineyards begins 
green grafting 

In 1993, the Seagram Classics Wine 
Company, a fine wine division of Joseph 
E. Seagram & Sons, collaborated with 
Champagne Mumm-Perrier-Jouet (also 
owned by Seagram), to build a green- 
grafting facility at Sterling Vineyards, 
Calistoga, CA. 

Troubled by phylloxera, Sterling Vine- 
yards faced the necessity of replanting ap- 
proximately 800 acres of vineyard over a 
seven to ten-year period. Sterling manage- 
ment decided to employ the green-graft 
technique in order to assure the quality of 
its planting material, reduce costs, and to 
be able to use new clonal material re- 
cently released from quarantine. 

In July 1993, construction of a 
6,048sq.ft. greenhouse began. The 
greenhouse is 84 feet long, 72 feet wide, 
and 10 feet high at the eaves. It’s con- 
structed of double-walled polycarbon- 
ate. It has five zones: rootstock produc- 
tion, scion production, acclimation, 
growth chamber, and finishing. The 
critical environmental conditions of 
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light, day length, temperature (ground 
and air), and humidity within each zone 
are computer-controlled based on a pro- 
gram developed by Champagne Mumm. 
Sterling is currently propagating cer- 
tified 101-14, 1103P, and 110R rootstocks 
which were acquired from the Founda- 
tion Plant Material Service (FPMS). 
Scion mother vines include a combi- 
nation of proven field selections which 
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BEER 


have passed ELISA tests, and clonal ma- 
terial received from FPMS. Scions cur- 
rently being grown are Merlot (field se- 
lection), Cabernet Sauvignon (field se- 
lection), Sauvignon Blanc (FPMS), 
Semillon (FPMS), and several Pinot Noir 
and Chardonnay clones originally se- 
lected from Champagne and Burgundy. 

The rootstock mother vines are grown 
in rockwool (.45 sq. ft./vine) and the 
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scion mother vines in pots (seven to ten 
plants/pot) containing artificial medium. 
Both rootstock and scion plants receive 
fertigation according to type, growth 
stage, and time of year. The rootstocks are 
grown on a trellis to a height of 10 feet, 
and each plant yields a minimum of 50 
cuttings per year for grafting. 

The scion plants average three feet in 
height when harvested and yield a mini- 
mum of 150 cuttings per year. Presently, 
Sterling has 2,300 rootstock mother 
vines and 2,100 scion mother vines. The 
facility can produce 120,000 grafted 
vines per year. With a 90% success rate, 
Sterling expects to have 108,000 plants 
available for planting annually. 

For grafting, rootstock and scion are 
harvested in the morning and kept cool 
and moist until needed. Grafting is per- 
formed with the MPJV&R machine. 
Sterling’s greenhouse staff can green- 
graft between 250 and 300 vines per 
hour. After grafting, the vines are 
grown in the growth chamber under 
controlled light and temperature. 

Following the time in the growth 
chamber, each rootstock bud is re- 
moved, and the vines are planted in 
planting sleeves (two-inch by eight- 
inches) containing artificial soil mix. 
The vines are placed in the finishing 
zone for approximately four weeks. 
Then they are moved to a shade house 
to be acclimated to field conditions. 

In the summer of 1994, Sterling 
planted approximately 1,000 green- 
grafted Cabernet Sauvignon and 2,000 
Merlot on 101-14 rootstock. In 1995, 
more than 100,000 green-grafted vines 
will be planted, both as dormant plants 
in the early spring and as green-grow- 
ing plants later in the year. 
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QNE YEAR LATER 


The new 


by Alan Goldfarb 


ver since October 1993, when they 

sold their 3.5 million-case Glen Ellen 

brand and the 400,000-case 

M.G. Vallejo line to giant Heublein, 

the Benziger family of Sonoma 
County, CA, has been searching to find its 
niche. 

PWV discussed the state of the Benziger 
Winery one year later with Mike Benziger, 
co-founder and managing general partner. 

Benziger says downsizing from 4.5-mil- 
lion-cases/year sales to a mere 140,000 cases 
and from 350 employees to one-tenth that 
number, including mother Helen, has not 
been easy. 

“However,” he says, “the sale was the cor- 
rect step to take.” Benziger will not reveal 
the exact sale price. However, it has been 
reported to have been $60 to $150 million, 
and most industry sources point to the 
higher figure. 

The future goal for the Benziger brand is 
sales of 250,000 cases/year. Plans for the 
family’s 85-acre ranch include expanding 
tourist and educational facilities at the 
winery, and a 35-person capacity ground- 
based tram. 

Clearly, Mike Benziger is pleased with the 
results of the sale and glad that his company 
can now focus on higher-end wines instead 
of the fighting varietals under the Glen Ellen 
and M.G. Vallejo labels. 

Our interview with Mike Benziger 
follows: 


Q Is it true that your family was forced 
into selling because of the debt-load? 
Mike Benziger: No. 


Q How has the family used the money? 
Did you pay off this ranch? 

MB: We’re reinvesting a lot of the 
money into the Benziger program and 
also into the ranch. We are buying bet- 
ter grapes and different types of barrels. 


Benziger 


Q You had great success with fighting 
varietals, but now you're trying to go toa 
higher price point. Why did you sell the two 
brands? 

MB: About two years ago, we began to 
see a spiraling downward effect with 
margins. It wasn’t just a problem for Glen 
Ellen, it was a problem in the industry. In 
the fighting varietal category, margins 
were being squeezed. Looking down the 
road, we saw it would take a significant 
investment to get to the next level, to 
keep our prices from falling lower, to 
keep our brand exciting, to keep our 
brands growing, to keep our margins. 

Success in the premium category is 
defined by growth. How do we get to 
the next level — making the jump from 
4 million to 6 million cases? How do we 
keep growing? The fighting varietal cat- 
egory is a little bit like a bicycle — you’ve 
gotta keep riding it. Once your growth 
slows down, very quickly you become 


unexciting to a buyer and very quickly 
the marketplace loses interest. 

There’s no such thing as downsizing 
in that category. So you’re stuck with 
growth. To continue that growth, we 
would have needed to make an invest- 
ment that we calculated was millions of 
dollars in advertising, facilities, and in 
people. That was why we did what we 
had to do. The year we sold, the com- 
pany did very well. Our business was 
growing at 10%, at least. Our profitabil- 
ity was up over 15%. It was our most 
profitable year ever. 


Q But that wasn’t enough? 

MB: It [the profit] was enough to pay 
down our debt. Wells Fargo [Benziger’s 
bank] just wasn’t going to lend us the 
money to get to the next level. They 
weren’t going to become equity part- 
ners. 

You can’t look at growth without 
looking at profitability at the same time. 
The last thing we wanted to do, and the 
mistake a lot of people make, was go for 
growth at the sacrifice of margin. Your 
only marketing instrument becomes 
price support. We didn’t want to do that 
because what that means is that you 
don’t talk about product attributes. 

As soon as you talk about price, 
you're saying, “OK, I’m a commodity 
now. There’s no difference between me 
and everybody else. I’m going to be- 
come a price-driven product.” 


“The fighting 
varietal category 
is a little but like 
a bicycle — 
you've gotta 
keep riding tt.” 
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Q But wasn’t Glen Ellen’s Proprietor’s Re- 
serve Chardonnay a commodity? 

MB: Not really. I think it was moving 
in that direction. I think the reason 
Heublein purchased it was because they 
think they can keep it out of the com- 
modity realm. 

We had so many things going for us, 
like the way we bought our grapes. 
What Chardonnay over a million cases 
gets a “Best Buy” in the Wine Spectator? 

We needed millions of dollars. to keep 
it from becoming a commodity. The 
question became, how do we get this 
money? We looked for the money for one 
year. If we could’ve gotten the money 
and invested it the right way, I think we 
could have maintained product differen- 
tiation and sold on the basis of attribute, 
not just on price. 


Q What would you have done with an 
equity infusion? 

MB: We would have invested in ad- 
vertising the fact that our product was 
different. Invested in facilities. Leasing 
and using somebody else’s winery com- 
promised our management style. We 
would have built our own single loca- 
tion where we could’ve increased qual- 
ity quite a bit. 

We also were concerned about attract- 
ing and keeping good people. We spent 
a lot of money on training people and 
human resources. No other company 
was like ours. That’s why we were able 
to keep as many good people as we did. 
But we needed to get even better. 


Q You considered going public? 

MB: Yes. we looked very closely at 
what Robert Mondavi Winery did with 
its stock offering. But we classified 
Mondavi's IPO [only] a “moderate” suc- 
cess. It’s the highest profile winery in 
California, so who were we to say we 
could’ve done any better than that? We 
felt we didn’t have the same kind of 
marquee value as Mondavi and seeing 


“Anytime you do a 
deal this big, there 
are a lot of things to 
be nervous about.” 


the results, we decided not to pursue 
that strategy. 


Q Was there another option? 

MB: Subordinating debt or taking on 
another partner. Some foreign banks 
were willing to lend, but based on the 
agreement that we would pay back ina 
certain amount of time or forfeit an 
equity position. 

That kind of money doesn’t come 
without some heavy strings attached. 
That kind of money doesn’t come with- 
out a monkey in a suit sitting in our 
partners meeting, spending three-quar- 
ters of the time sweating over the finan- 
cial statements. That kind of money was 
there. But we just weren’t willing to 
make the sacrifices we would have had 
to make, in company culture and in hav- 
ing the Benzigers run the business. 


Q What was your “company culture” ? 

MB: The culture of Glen Ellen Win- 
ery was a direct extension of our family, 
which is very outgoing, very friendly, 
tolerant but demanding to a degree. We 
expected people to perform to the high- 
est level, but in exchange for that, they 
were part of the family. There was a lot 
of camaraderie. We tried to have people 
become very involved in running the 
company. 


Q How many employees are there now? 

MB: Thirty-five. If you take the part- 
ners and a few part-time field workers 
out of it. 


Q Aren't the partners involved full-time? 


MB: Yes. We just don’t take salaries. 
With Glen Ellen, we took salaries which 


ae ee 


were moderate. I would say that 10% to 
15% of our Glen Ellen employees were 
paid more than the owners, on a salary 
basis. We took a very modest income 
out. At this time, all the partners are in- 
vesting in the Benziger brand. Bob Ben- 
ziger, Joe Benziger, Tim Wallace, Jerry 
Benziger, Mark Burningham, and I are 
all equal partners. 


Q How will you grow beyond 140,000 
cases/year? Surely the Benziger brand can’t 
survive at that level with six partners. 

MB: I think that 140,000 cases is a 
number that is relative. The wine busi- 
ness is dividing into two camps — those 
who do it most efficiently: the Heub- 
leins and the Canandaiguas. They’ve 
got the clout. 

Then there’s the other camp which is 
the people who do it on the basis of very 
high quality and a unique story. The 
size of those wineries is anywhere from 
5,000 up to 200,000 cases. In our case, we 
can stretch that limit a little bit because 
we have a big family that can be out 
there participating in getting the mes- 
sage out, showcasing the different and 
unusual things that we do. 


Q What is the goal in the next five years? 
MB: I think we want to be somewhere 
between 200,000 and 250,000 cases, with 
the right kind of product mix. That 
means selling a significant portion from 
the estate and selling a significant por- 
tion from the Imagery program, too. 


Q The estate is only 85 acres, a fraction of 
140,000 cases. 

MB: Right. But 20,000 cases from the 
estate at a good FOB can contribute sig- 
nificantly to gross revenues and to the 
profit margin. 


Q What will you do with Imagery? With 
its expensive four-color labels and packaging 
and without significant production yet, it 
doesn’t seem to make economic sense. Is the 
Imagery brand something you do for fun? 

(Editor’s Note: For the past seven years, 
Benziger has produced a series of unusual 
wines called Imagery in very small quan- 
tities. Wines like Malbec, Petit Verdot, 
Aleatico, Viognier, Sangiovese or even an 
international claret consisting of grapes 
from France, Chile, Australia, and Califor- 
nia — each has a different label painted 
by a prominent artist. Imagery is also 
quite different in its price structure with 
wines selling from $9 to $25.) 

MB: Imagery was very controversial 
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after the sale of the Glen Ellen and M.G. 
Vallejo brands. It was an innovative re- 
search and development type of label 
and a fun and creative outlet for the 
winemakers and grapegrowers. But it’s 
always been a backburner-type pro- 
gram. At the beginning of the day you 
had Glen Ellen, then M.G. Vallejo, then 
Benziger, then the estate. There were so 
many priorities and only so much time. 

We wanted to keep Imagery alive be- 
cause we knew we had a gold mine 
there. The depth-sounding said, 
“There’s oil down there.” But we didn’t 
know when we would be capable of 
drilling it and focusing on it. 


Q Well, you could afford to be cavalier 
about it when you had Glen Ellen. What 
happens now? 


MB: During the transition, we had an 
argument as a partnership whether it 
[Imagery] was a valid program to con- 
tinue. Some people said, “We’re sitting 
on seven years of Imagery inventory.” 
Some of us were able to convince the 
partners to hang with it. 

We said, “Look, we could put to- 
gether a rational portfolio that makes 
sense where we first have our best 
value, best-of-category wines with Ben- 
ziger Sonoma County, then we have our 
unique estate wines [called Tribute], 
and then we come out with something 
that keeps us innovative and on the 
edge with Imagery.” 

If we synchronize and tie-in our pack- 
aging, we thought it could work. I’m 
glad we were able to keep it, because 
right now the program is on fire; it’s on 
complete allocation. We have almost no 
inventory left. 


Q What ts the Imagery volume? 


MB: 5,000 cases, and the demand is 
unbelievable. We are going to increase 
Imagery up into the 10,000 - 15,000 
case/year category over the next five to 
eight years. It’s bringing an incredible 
amount of attention and creating a halo 
effect for our other brands, and it’s mak- 
ing good money. You’d have to say it is 
off to a pretty good start. 


Q The consumer doesn’t see a connection 
between Imagery and Benziger labels. 
MB: We've changed the brand name 
to “Benziger Imagery.” We now have 
Benziger prominently on the front of the 
package. [The first releases with the new 


label are expected to reach the market- 
place in early 1995.] I think Imagery is 
going to be one of the most exciting 
wine programs in the years to come. 

It’s going to be one of our strongest 
marketing devices by keeping us in 
what I call “The bleeding edge.” The 
definition I use is “Esoteric wines, un- 
usual blends, and endangered species.” 

You don’t need a lot of wine to make 
big waves. When you're out there sell- 
ing Chardonnay and Cabernet these 
days, sometimes you’re going to get 
kicked out the door. No matter how 
good your Chardonnay, you'll get vio- 
lently assaulted. Folks are overloaded 
with Chardonnay and Cabernet brands 
and offers. 

But when you walk in the door and 
say, “I’m not going to talk to you about 
Chardonnay today. I have a Viognier, 
or a White Burgundy, or an Alsatian- 
style Gewurztraminer, a Petite Verdot, 
a Malbec, a Cabernet Franc, a Sangio- 
vese, a Nebbiolo, or a Syrah,” and you 
show the package, 90% of the time, 
you've got ‘em hooked. When we get 
them on the program, then we can 
backsell them into the Benziger program 
of Chardonnay, Cabernet, and Fume. 


Q So you will use Imagery as a wedge to 
get in the door? Are you going to make it a 
package sell? 

MB: We are going to use Imagery 
whenever we can to make sure that we 
get the most that we can out of any re- 
tailer or distributor and the most we can 
get out of our other brands. 


Q What are your plans for the estate pro- 
gram? Sales of the estate wines haven't been 


very significant. 
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Tm glad that I'm 


focused on Benziger; I'd 


make the same decision 
20 times over again.” 


MB: The plans are to focus on this win- 
ery site, right here. We have a great loca- 
tion! I think we have a great story. We’re 
in the process of putting together a fun 
and educational tour. We want people to 
say, “Holy smoke. I didn’t know so much 
work went into a bottle of wine. Now I 
understand why Benziger has to charge 
$10 or more a bottle.” 

There will be three things that you 
can do when you walk onto the winery 
site: You can go straight to the tasting 
room; take a self-guided tour; or get on 
our tram tour, taking about 35 minutes 
to go through the program. 

We want a place where adults can 
come and feel unintimidated by seeing 
hands-on demonstrations. Remember 
when you went to school? The best 
classes were fun, you felt relaxed and 
entertained. I can still remember that 
history class or whatever. If I can get 
that same kind of feeling here, this’ll be 
great. I think [then] at the end of the 
day, if they come up here, had fun, and 
take something new away, they’re go- 
ing to go home and buy our wines. 


Q Is the Tribute series going to be your 
signature product? (Editor’s Note: Tribute 
is Benziger’s proprietary label. The grapes 
come exclusively from the family 85-acre 
estate. Only two wines are made — a 
meritage white blend of Semillon and 
Sauvignon Blanc; and a Merlot-based red, 
blended with Cabernet Sauvignon and 
Cabernet Franc.) 


MB: We will take these 85 acres and 
focus on two bottles, a Tribute red and 
a Tribute white. There will be no 
Semillon, Merlot, or Sauvignon Blanc, 
or Cabernet bottlings. We’ll be exclu- 
sively red and white [with Tribute] 
within the next two years. 

We're going to start fresh and build 
up Tribute as an estate program from 
Sonoma Mountain. We’ll have small 
quantities available, continuously grow 
it, talk about it, and get grassroots sup- 
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port for it. We’re at 2,000 cases now, and 
ultimately we want to go to 20,000. 
Before, with Glen Ellen, we were one 
of the biggest buyers if not the biggest 
buyer — of Chardonnay, Cabernet, and 
Merlot. Thank god for Glen Ellen, we 
found out where all the good grapes are. 
During the transition, we were able to 
secure very good deals for some of the 
best grapes around Sonoma County. 


Q When you sold to Heublein, did it in- 
clude any grower contracts? 

MB: They took almost all the grower 
contracts, except the ones that we 
wanted to keep. We kept about 30%. 


Q Did you sell the “Proprietor’s Reserve” 
concept to Heublein? Do you have a non- 
compete clause? 

MB: They own Glen Ellen Pro- 
prietor’s Reserve. We have a non-com- 
pete clause that, for a certain number of 
years, we cannot compete in that price 


category. 


Q Will you use the word “Reserve” again? 

MB: Haven’t thought about it. That’s 
not to say we wouldn’t have some kind 
of reserve program. I think “Proprietor’s 
Reserve” is untrademarkeable by itself. 
But if we hadn’t had Glen Ellen’s 
Proprietor’s Reserve, we wouldn’t have 
gotten two cents for the brand. Essen- 
tially what we sold was intellectual 
property, a brand and a growing busi- 
ness — a great opportunity. 


Q Have you been paying close attention to 
what Heublein’s doing with M.G. Vallejo 
and Glen Ellen? 

MB: I don’t have the hot line to 
Heublein. They don’t talk to me or ask 
my opinion, but that’s OK. I do watch it 
like crazy because you can’t just walk 
away from something you spent many 
years working on. 

It’s been difficult to say good-bye to it. 
But I really want it to be successful be- 
cause a lot of people who worked for 
our family now work for Heublein, and 
they care a lot about the product. I’m 
glad that I’m focused on Benziger; I’d 
make the same decision 20 times over 
again. It was a good decision to make. 

Heublein did the same thing that we 
did. They sold Inglenook and Almaden 
in an effort to upgrade their portfolio 
and to focus on higher quality. 


Q What were you and your partners hop- 
ing to accomplish with this sale? 

MB: We saw a great opportunity with 
our Benziger program a couple of years 
before we sold Glen Ellen. We saw 
where the industry was going. We were 
very excited about being able to focus as 
a family back into that category. 

Anytime you do a deal this big, there are 
a lot of things to be nervous about. The big- 
gest concerns that we had were that the 
brands would be transferred to a place that 
had the resources to keep them going, that 
could take most of the employees, and 
would let us stay in the business that we 
wanted to stay in. We wanted Benziger and 
Imagery; we wanted Tribute, and we 
wanted this property. Those things weren't 
negotiable. 


Q You have said downsizing is harder than 
you thought it would be. Can you explain? 

MB: It is a lot harder. When a com- 
pany is at the most profitable stage, 
you’re running a little bit faster than 
your infrastructure can really support. 
You’re coming from a smaller business 
and getting bigger. 

Now we’re coming from the other 
end. We’re coming from being big and 
getting smaller. What we need to do is 
to figure out how can we live without 
certain systems and live without certain 
backup or redundant functions. 

We still have a big company mental- 
ity. A lot of people who work here want 
to do things in the best possible way, 
and they want to have great systems. 
But when you're running a small com- 
pany, you need to make sure those sys- 
tems run efficiently without too much 
fat. And they need to have good 
payback because you don’t have the 
huge volume to flush a lot of things 
through the system. 

It’s just been a difficult transition to 
figure out the right size. Do we need 
multiple layers of management? The 
answer is no. People have to be thinkers 
and doers. 

The other [issue] is to figure out how to 
work with your distributor. We’ve gone 
from managing millions of gross revenue 
dollars to hundreds of thousands. You're 
a little bit less of an urgent priority. 


Q At 140,000 cases, how are you going to 
get Southern Wines & Spirits (which contin- 
ues as Benziger’s distributor in California, 
Florida, and South Carolina) to look at you? 

MB: Do you have any advice on that? 


We have a way of getting a little bit more 
attention out of a distributor than we 
should. We get our share of “discretion- 
ary volume.” We do it because we’re 
very accommodating to a distributor. We 
bring a lot of value, a lot of help that 
makes his job easier. We have good con- 
tacts in the marketplace beyond the dis- 
tributor. We have a good program, and 
we do things like the “Mercedes Benz” 
consumer sweepstakes. [Benziger gave 
away an automobile.] 

Our family has a good relationship 
with Southern and with many other dis- 
tributors. But we know that we’re not 
Glen Ellen anymore, so we’re only go- 
ing to be able to get so much time and 
attention. 


Q Is it easier or harder to get your mes- 
sage out there now that you're no longer this 
giant Glen Ellen? 

MB: I’m having an easier time doing 
it now, because people understand now 
that we’re focusing totally on a higher 
segment of wine, so they’re interested in 
the different things we’re doing. Not 
having the agenda or the distraction of 
Glen Ellen makes it a lot more convinc- 
ing that we’re serious about the highest 
quality, beyond a question of a doubt. 


Q Have you gotten off that fast track that 
you so lamented? 

MB: [have ina way. But I’m sure my 
partners and I are busier now than be- 
fore the sale. Now we answer our own 
phones, and we’ve got to do some of 
our own secretarial work. Before we 
could delegate a lot of that stuff. 

I’m working as hard as I ever have 
and as many hours. But I’m having 
more fun. I’m wearing more hats. I get 
to go out in the vineyards once in 
awhile and make wine, too. 


Q Do you have any regrets about the sale? 

MB: You always say to yourself, “If I 
had stuck it out, I probably could have 
made it even bigger and made it better.” 
The timing was right to do the best 
thing for everybody involved. I’m 
happy being in the part of the wine 
business I am right now. It’s the part of 
the business where people will still let 
you romance and tell the story of the 
product. People don’t have a lot of time 
or tolerance in that category [fighting 
varietal] anymore. I don’t need to gener- 
ate millions of customers anymore. I just 
need hundreds of thousands. & 
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Piper’s new label was designed to 
promise quality, look American, and 
pop off the shelf. 
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Piper management says the wine 
industry can learn about packaging 
from the perfume industry. 


Sparkling newo image boosts Piper Sonoma 


by Carol Caldwell-Ewart 


If they have their way, 
the next time you hear POP! 
you'll think Piper Sonoma. 


hen Bernard LaBorie took up 

the reins at Piper Sonoma in 

1991, says John Bonick, the 

winery's marketing manager, 

Piper Sonoma (Healdsburg, 
CA) was suffering from an image that 
had languished under a succession of 
managers, though the winery’s spar- 
kling wines had been getting better ev- 
ery year. Additionally, when LaBorie 
looked for those wines on the retail 
shelf, he couldn’t find them, “even 
when they were there.” 

The staid, conservative, French image 
conveyed by the winery’s cream, black, 
and gold labels faded into the crowd of 
competitors on the shelf and did little to 
inspire consumers to buy. And LaBorie 
(who’s an American by birth despite his 
name) felt it was time for Piper 
Sonoma’s wines to become identifiable 
as the California products they are. 

Finally, he was determined to take 
these products to a broader audience by 


refusing to be limited by the traditional 
perception that sparkling wines are only 
appropriate for weddings and inaugu- 
rations and by capitalizing on the fact 
that sparklers are fun. LaBorie hired 
Bonick in 1992, and the two, along with 
the public relations team of Lee Hodo 
and Tom Fuller, launched a complete 
overhaul of the winery’s marketing pro- 
gram that is showing early signs of suc- 
cess. Bonick predicts the next year will 
tell. 


Piper’s family tree 

Piper Sonoma is owned by Remy 
Cointreau, the European corporation 
whose stock is primarily owned by the 
French Heriard-Dubreuil family. The 
company owns Remy Martin (the 
French cognac house), Krug French 
Champagne, and several other interna- 
tional products and companies, includ- 
ing Piper Heidsieck, which Remy 
Cointreau bought in 1988, acquiring 
Piper Sonoma in the process. In the 
U.S., Remy Cointreau also owns Car- 
neros Alambic Distillery in Napa, CA, 
and Remy Amerique in New York, NY. 

When LaBorie became director at the 
winery (and simultaneously at Carneros 
Alambic Distillery), Piper Sonoma was 


selling about 70,000 cases/year of spar-. 
kling wines. Today, Piper Sonoma sells 
about 80,000 cases/year of the four spar- 
kling wines it produces (75% Brut, 24% 
Blanc de Noir, and 1% of the higher- 
priced Brut Rosé and Téte de Cuvée 
combined). 

About 99% of Piper Sonoma sales are 
in the U.S.; 40% are in California, 
though Bonick points out that the mar- 
ket for sparkling wine grows ever 
tougher there. The wines are also sold in 
all the other major markets across the 
U.S., and they do well in New York, 
Chicago, Texas, Colorado, and Florida. 

Remy Amerique sells and distributes 
all of Remy Cointreau’s products in the 
U.S., including Piper Sonoma’s. 


The new look 

The first step in the revamping of 
Piper Sonoma’s marketing was an over- 
haul of the winery’s label and packag- 
ing. Under winemaker Rob McNeill, the 
Piper Sonoma winemaking team has de- 
veloped a distinctly California wine and 
invested in the vineyard quality and oak 
ageing necessary to make it a good one. 

But Piper Sonoma’s logo, an intricate 
gold crest, and its label, boasting that 
the wine was produced “in the méthode 
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champenoise under the direct supervi- 
sion of Champagne Piper Heidsieck, 
Reims, France,” clung to the traditional 
and seemed to be grasping for a cloak of 
authenticity through its association with 
the French champagne maker. 

“The quality of the wine was excep- 
tional, but that quality hadn’t reached 
the outside of the bottle,” says Bonick, 
who was editor of Beverage Industry 
News in San Francisco, CA, for eight 
years. The new label design was also in- 
fluenced by the two men’s belief that “at 
heart, Americans want American prod- 
ucts, as long as the quality is there.” La- 
bel designer Lynn Keller of HKA De- 
sign in San Francisco was hired to bring 
their ideas to reality. The resulting four 
labels all have the same look but are dif- 
ferentiated by colors, which also reflect 
the price points. 

In designing the labels, the team con- 
sidered several other factors, too. 
LaBorie and Bonick knew that custom- 
ers largely select their wine off the retail 
shelf on impulse. Since this is where the 
bulk of Piper Sonoma Brut and Blanc de 
Noir (both $13.50) are sold, they wanted 
the labels for those wines to “pop” up 
and catch the customer’s eye. They felt 
the color of the labels should help them 
do that, so they chose yellow as the pre- 
dominant color, with a deep red on the 
Brut label and a deep blue on the Blanc 
de Noir. Both labels are accented with 
gold and white. 

“Yellow is a dynamic color,” notes 
Bonick. “It’s bright, compelling, and 
celebratory.” The team looked at other 
industries to find how they were pack- 
aging their products. “The wine indus- 
try can learn from perfume packaging,” 
he says, for example. “Their packaging 
is warm, inviting, exciting.” 

The image the Piper team was shooting 
for was of a “western American com- 
pany, rugged and clean.” Not a cowboy 
image or the Marlboro man, “but a little 
like Polo, with Ralph Lauren-style sophis- 
tication but relaxed and fun.” 

“From the start, this image was what 
LaBorie had in mind,” recalls Bonick. 
“From the get-go, Bernard had us wear 
Levi jean jackets, even at formal events. 
They’re very California-sophisticated. In 
California, people in the nicest restau- 
rants are wearing everything from tux- 
edos to jeans and tee shirts.” 

The new winery logo is a winged 
piper that seems to skip across the label, 
playing a tune on its pipe. “We felt we 
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needed an icon of some kind but not a 
crest. This is the most European element 
on the bottle.” Bonick hasn’t developed 
programs that emphasize the piper as 
yet, but “they may emerge.” 

The new shipping cartons for these 
wines are bright yellow, too. As a result, 
a Piper Sonoma floor display glows 
with warm sunny color, though it’s a 
color more closely akin to marigolds 
than sunlight. 


The new message 

As important as how the new labels 
and shippers look is what they say — and 
don’t say. Development of the new label 
coincided with a change in the wine pro- 
gram. In 1989, Piper Sonoma began de- 
veloping stocks of reserve cuvées aged in 
French oak barrels and foudres. Bonick 
says the oak adds character, depth, and 
flavor (though not oak flavor) to the Brut 
and Blanc de Noir wines. 

The new label reflects the greater pro- 
portion of this reserve cuvée in the 
blend. Since vintage dating restricts 
wineries to 5% or less of other vintages, 
“the new label drops vintage dating and 
says ‘Select Cuvée’ instead,” notes 
Bonick. “This gives us much greater 
flexibility, and we're not at the mercy of 
the weather every year. It’s a quality 
move for us.” 

France is no longer mentioned on the 
labels. 

Piper Sonoma is also trying to be en- 
vironmentally conscious, and in every 
way feasible, makes its marketing mate- 
rials recyclable, by using soy-based inks, 
for example. A message printed on each 
shipper reads “Piper Sonoma supports a 
clean environment and the preservation 
of our valuable resources. All compo- 
nents of our packaging are recyclable, 
and we encourage active recycling of 
glass, paper, and cardboard. We invite 
you to enjoy Piper Sonoma in modera- 
tion and to join us in our commitment to 
a safe, clean, and sustainable future.” 


High-end bottlings 

Bottled in limited quantities, still vin- 
tage-dated, and at higher price points, 
the Brut Rosé ($19) and Téte de Cuvée 
($28) aren’t aimed at the same audience 
as Piper’s lower-priced sparklers. These 
wines are also sold in retail outlets, but 
they are mostly sold on-premise where 
diners order familiar wines from a list. 
These labels were designed to indicate 
the price and quality of the wine inside 
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METHODE CHAMPENOISE 


with their more sub- 
dued, elegant colors, 
metallic inks, and gold 
foil. Printing requires 
eleven passes through 
the press. 


ry) intage 1988 


Colorado test market 

Piper began testing 
the new packaging in 
the Colorado market in 
June 1993. “Colorado is 
a manageable market. It 
has fewer huge chains of grocery stores, 
mostly big independents,” notes Bonick. 
“The consumer profile there is similar to 
California. 

“We were able to physically go in 
overnight and replace the old label with 
the new. The Colorado test was very 
successful. The appealing label /pack- 
age helped Piper Sonoma get better shelf 
position, floor stacks, and cold box 
placements. The bright yellow floor case 
stacks gave instant display while we 
vied for the best shelf position.” 
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sprayed per fill-up. Spray 
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size droplets. 
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SONOMA COUNTY SPARKLING WINE 


In the first fiscal year (which in- 
cludes three months before the pro- 
gram started, during which there was 
no growth), sales increased more 
than 50%. Off-premise distribution 
increased 25%. In one store, sales in- 
creased 212%. On-premise volume 
increased 22%. Piper Sonoma ap- 
peared in 11 new by-the-glass place- 
ments during the 1993 holiday sea- 
son. Since the start of the new fiscal 
year, beginning April 1, 1994, growth 
in Colorado have slowed. “Sales took 


WE’LL PROVE IT WITH A NO-OBLIGATION DEMONSTRATION! 


EARMORE’ 
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Piper’s old label clung to the 
traditional and emphasized its 
French connection. 


a huge leap,” says Bonick, “and now 
we're seeing signs of leveling off.” 
The new packaging was introduced in 
California last fall and across the rest of 
the U.S. in early 1994. Bonick reports 
it’s too early to assess the results, 
though from retailers around the U.S., 
he is hearing that sell-through happens 
much quicker with the new label. 
“When the old label and new label are 
sitting next to each other on the shelf, the 
new sells through much faster,” Bonick 
reports. In general, the picture in Califor- 
nia is more gloomy than elsewhere. 
“Piper Sonoma and other sparkling 
wines lost ground in California in 1993. 
I’m not sure that a new label would be 
enough for anybody in this market.” 
This fiscal year, Piper Sonoma is doing 
well in northern California and is holding 
its own in southern California, he says. 
Piper Sonoma made inroads on the 
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East Coast last year, however, and the 
new label has been helping that growth 
continue in 1994. 


Pop culture 

Packaging is only part of the winery’s 
new marketing program. Working with 
Hodo & Fuller, Bonick has developed a 
campaign based on a “Pop Culture” 
theme (and on POP as in “Pop Open 
Piper”). The gist of the new campaign is 
that sparkling wine particularly Piper 
Sonoma, of course — is fun for any oc- 
casion. 

“Traditional wine marketing is over- 
looking a big share of the potential mar- 
ket,” observes Bonick. “[Generation 
Xers] spend a lot of money eating out, 
almost as much as baby boomers do. 
They have the income, and there are 
millions of them, but they’re being ig- 
nored. We don’t want to abandon the 
folks who drink champagne for tradi- 
tional reasons [weddings, graduations, 
holidays, New Year’s], but at the same 
time, we’re trying to attract new people. 
You don’t have to be a cognazinte to un- 
derstand that sparkling wine is fun.” 

And the pop culture theme? “Look at 
the themes of young people today; pop 
culture is a huge part of it. Look at other 
advertisers,” adds Bonick. “TV ads with 
the car driving on the Hot Wheels track 
or the Game of Life, the Budweiser com- 
mercials where guys are playing pool 
and remembering classic pop TV. We 
aren’t the first to use pop culture, but we 
may be the first in the wine industry.” 

Piper has hired the Johns-Fisher 
Agency in San Francisco to produce ad- 
vertising and support materials featur- 
ing the pop culture theme, including 
backcards, cold box stickers, racks, “Dol- 
lar a Pop” neckers (for $1 off), and ball 
caps, tee shirts, and denim shirts featur- 
ing the pop culture logo. The ads high- 
light “Great Moments in Pop Culture,” 
such as the beehive hairdo, and tout 
“For truly fancy occasions or everyday 
glamour, pop open a bottle of Piper 
Sonoma.” 

Hodo & Fuller and Piper have 
launched a creative holiday media cam- 
paign which includes an edible fruitcake 
made with its sparkling wine. The 
recipe prepared by Laura Lyons, pastry 
chef at the Cypress Club in San Fran- 
cisco, includes real fruit and is light in 
texture. What has been a “fifties” thing 
is now, thanks to Piper Sonoma, a 
“nineties” thing. 


“We realized that there could be no 
truer icon of holiday pop culture than 
the fruitcake,” states Lee Hodo, partner 
in Hodo & Fuller Promotions. “We 
hope to take this ‘seasonal curse’ to a 
new level of acceptance.” 

On other fronts, the winery has an 
agreement with Macy’s department 
store to appear at 15 or 20 bridal fairs 
this year and has launched a direct mail 
program called “Our Friends” directed 
at people who have been to the winery 
or distillery. 

“You can’t rely solely on your dis- 
tributors,” notes Bonick. “We are devel- 
oping programs to get other local busi- 
nesses to refer people to us and being 
more aggressive with direct mail. 
People who stop at our properties have 
an inherent loyalty. We don’t want to 
waste that.” The Our Friends program 
will offer opportunities to buy wine and 
brandy and also “fun things,” such as 
the pop culture hats and tee shirts. 

Finally, Piper Sonoma is reaching out 
to the community through its social 
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awareness programs, which include the 
recycling, tree planting projects, and 
also sponsoring major fundraisers for 
AIDS in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Miami. “The urgency and need of the 
cause have compelled us to focus on 
AIDS,” states Bonick. “Many people in 
the industry are closely connected to 
people who have been affected.” 

“It’s time for the wine industry to 
show that they understand and can help 
resolve social issues,” added Tom 
Fuller, partner in Hodo & Fuller. 


Down the road 

Where does Bonick see Piper Sonoma 
ten years. from now? If this marketing 
program is successful, he responds, “I 
hope that, when they hear the word 
‘pop,’ everyone of drinking age in the 
U.S. will think of Piper Sonoma. We’ll 
be a healthy brand in a tough category, 
and people will be drinking our spar- 
kling wine for the fun of it, for no spe- 
cial occasion, just because it’s Piper 
Sonoma.” a 
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CALENDAR 
_ Unified 
Wine & Grape 


Industry Symposium 


January 17-19, 1995 


Sponsors: American Society for Enol- 
ogy & Viticulture, California Associa- 
tion of Winegrape Growers, and Wine 
Industry Tactical Symposium, in coop- 
eration with University of California at 
Davis, California State University at 
Fresno, American Vintners Association, 
Family Winemakers of California, and 
Wine Institute. 

Program: Market Recap’94, Jon 
Fredrickson; Pulse of the wine market, 
Ed Everett; Reducing trade barriers: 
International issues impacting growers 
and vintners, Bobby Koch; O.1.V., ATF, 
and industry perspectives, Vick 
Rennecker, ATF, Vince O’Brien; Reform 
of the European Economic Union wine 
market, Dr. R. Muth; Cultural perspec- 
tives on use and abuse, Stanton Peele; 
New federal trade practice rules, 
Lawrence Sterling, Ed O’Toole, ATF; 
Panel Reshuffling the deck: New ap- 
proaches to production and distribu- 
tion, moderator: Ed Everett; Monsters in 
the closet: Major issues impacting grow- 
ers and vintners: ethyl carbamate, pesti- 
cide residues, labeling rules changes, in- 
ternationalization of varietals (panel 
moderator: Linda Bisson); Update on 
California regulatory issues panel; Up- 
date on national regulatory issues, Bob 
Kalik (AVA), Bob Schramm (Winegrape 
Growers of America); Viticultural mon- 
sters: loss of methyl bromide, pesticides 
and herbicides, Eutypa problem, 
Pierce’s Disease, Measles, Dr. Jim 
Wolpert, Dr. Keith Striegler; Organic 
viticulture, sustainable viticulture and 
IPM panel, Tucker Catlin (moderator); 
Who’s not drinking wine and why? 
John Gillespie, Wine Market Council, 
Mike Boyd, Boyd & Associates; Are we 
keeeping up technologically with other 
major wine producers? Linda Bisson; 
Grower and vintner self-help panel, 
Patrick Campbell, moderator. CAWG 
Annual Meeting and Family Winemak- 
ers of California informational meeting. 


Location: 
Radisson Hotel, Sacramento, CA 
Information, call: 916/752-1915 
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Forrest Tancer 


by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


otivated by thoughts of consid- 

ering Chardonnay as more 

than a commodity in today’s 

wine marketplace, PWV in- 

vited several winemakers to 
discuss several topics involved in its 
‘production. 

Offering insights were winemakers 
Don Van Staaveren, Chateau St. Jean, 
Kenwood, CA; Forrest Tancer, Iron Horse 
Vineyards, Sebastopol, CA; John 
Moynier, Charles Krug Winery, St. Hel- 
ena, CA; David Noyes, Kunde Estate 
Winery, Kenwood, CA; Bill Parker and 
Susan Reed, Matanzas Creek Winery, 
Santa Rosa, CA; and Terry Adams, 
Sonoma-Cutrer Vineyards, Windsor, CA. 


Regional fruit identities 

“There are regional fruit identities,” 
Adams began. “It’s a broad term and I 
think more in terms of our specific vine- 
yards. Certainly, Alexander Valley 
Chardonnay is different from that 
farmed in the Russian River Valley, 
Napa Valley, or Carneros.” 

When questioned whether the appel- 
lation system works, Adams diplomati- 
cally said he’d “rather not get into that 
one.” Parker, on the other hand, 
thought it worked to a certain extent. 
“Inside any appellation, there are sig- 
nificant differences,” he says. “They are 
based more on site, exposure, trellising 


Susan Reed and Bill Parker 


WINEMAKERS DISCUSS 


Chardonnay 


Coot ll 


and vine age. There are so many factors 
involved that a term like regional fruit 
identities needs more baskets.” 

Vineyard selection, he suggests, falls 
neatly into one category and offers a 
better handle to discuss fruit source. 
Adams agrees that the more specific 
term is “vineyard selection” because 
some vineyards have more typicity and 
greater fruit expression than others. 

“Today, a refining of California wine- 
making is based on experience,” Van 
Staaveren states. “The French have had 
at it for hundreds of years. We must re- 
member that we’re taking a crash 
course.” 

Commenting on the thought that 
Chardonnay derives its character from 
cellar manipulation, more than on the 
fruit itself, the winemakers disagreed. 
“T ferment a significant number of Char- 
donnay lots in tank,” Moynier reports. 
“It’s not barrel-fermented and not 
barrel-aged, nor does it go through 
malolactic fermentation (MLF). It has 
significant fruit character stemming 
from the source.” 

He also suggests that before barrel 
fermentation became “the” way to make 


David Noyes 


Terry Adams 


Don Van Staaveren 


Chardonnay, there was characterless 
fruit picked at under ripe levels by 
today’s picking standards. This fruit 
doesn’t stand up to barrel fermentation 
and today, winemakers are looking for 
fruit identity in their sources. 


Vineyard designations 

Considering that consumers might be 
well served by vineyard designation, 
Adams points out that this is oftentimes 
unworkable. “At Sonoma-Cutrer, we 
produce a Russian River Ranches- 
designated Chardonnay which is a 
blend,” he illustrates. “The components 
of the blend are insufficiently distinct to 
stand on their own.” 

Adams explains how Sonoma- 
Cutrer’s Les Pierres is a stand-alone 
vineyard designation. Presently, it’s in 
a state of transition due to phylloxera- 
necessitated replanting. From the 115- 
acre site, 14 or 15 blocks are picked and 
fermented as separate lots. Each block 
is picked separately; perhaps on differ- 
ent days and considered one press load. 
All lots are treated the same — barrel- 
fermented, sur lies aged with batonage. 
But each lot represents different soil 
types, slopes, drainage, clonal selections, 
root stocks, and planting densities giv- 
ing a variety of expressions. At the time 
of blending, attempts to use all lots are 
made, but often some are omitted be- 
cause they detract. 

Adams has a mental image of the Les 
Pierres expression and fine tunes to 
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achieve this in terms of balance and fla- 
vor. Van Staaveren agrees that this is 
the aim with Chateau St. Jean’s vine- 
yard-designated wines. “Each year, we 
fine-tune more and more,” he says. 

Tancer selects 18 lots from 50 acres at 
Iron Horse. He strives to use different 
techniques for individual blocks. Some 
lots are pressed as crushed fruit, some 
as whole-cluster pressed fruit, and the 
decision is Tancer’s gut call related to 
perception of the particular clonal selec- 
tion and its track record. : 

There are multiple exposures, but the 
soil profile is similar throughout the 
Iron Horse ranch. It has a character 
that’s translated into all the wines as an 
underpinning. A macroclimatic effect is 
the unifying factor. 

Tancer views two evolving styles of 
Chardonnay and a shakeout of the in- 
dustry. One is an international style, 
which is basically driven by technique 
and the other is the vineyard-designated 
style or block style which is character- 
ized by its uniqueness. Individuality is 
the element that will distinguish it from 
the regional wine. If the individual 
character is just muddled by technique 
then it’s not going to be either better or 
worse than the regional character. 

Noyes suggests that the more indi- 
viduality can be enhanced by technique, 
the more distinctive the wine will be. At 
Kunde, there are both flat and hillside 
blocks with multiple exposures, but as a 
whole, once the wine from 18 blocks is 
assembled, there is an identifiable estate 
character in the wine. Hillside vine- 
yards are the principal fruit source for 
the Reserve wine. 

Until 1985, Matanzas Creek produced 
two Chardonnays — an estate and 
Sonoma County bottling. “It was a mar- 
keting nightmare and we dropped the 
estate bottling because consumers were 
confused,” Reed explains. “Consumers 
didn’t really care about the differences, 
they only asked why one was more ex- 
pensive than the other. They’d say ‘this 
must be a reserve because it’s more ex- 
pensive.’ We’d explain that it was the 
estate bottling, but it had no impact. 
Today, we make only the Sonoma Val- 
ley bottling and have opted for the ul- 
tra-premium proprietary Journey as a 
hallmark when we have exciting barrels 
to showcase. We don’t like the word 
reserve.” 

Reed also believes vineyard-desig- 
nated bottlings are confusing to con- 


sumers, even those willing to spend 
more than $10/bottle. Tancer agrees, 
“Unless we promote a distinguishing 
character, we might as well accede to 
the fact that Kendall-Jackson and Gallo 
are going to make all the Chardonnay in 
California. I’m not knocking that, but 
we have to push the envelope and keep 
teaching consumers. We educate best 
by producing distinctive wines that cap- 
ture the uniqueness of the vineyard 
source. Sophisticated Burgundy drink- 
ers know the estates, vineyards and pro- 
ducers. I say, the hell with marketing, 
go out and teach. It’s such a minuscule 
amount of wine, we’re hand-selling it 
anyway.” 

It was generally agreed that it was an 
uphill battle. “Consumers don’t get it,” 
Adams added. “They find a simple con- 
cept such as estate bottling confusing 
even after you've tried to explain it.” 


Estate bottling 

At Iron Horse, both the words estate- 
bottled and vineyard designation ap- 
pear on the label. “Obviously, Iron 
Horse Vineyards is most important, but 
to us that’s synonymous with estate bot- 
tling,” Tancer states. “For us, Iron 
Horse is also synonymous with a wine 
style. The thrust of everything we do, is 
based around an estate concept. It’s 
more than just geopolitical factors and is 
tied in with the concept of winegrowing 
vs. winemaking.” 

Noyes said Kunde Winery was in the 
same camp. “We look at the French 
model, but try not to point to it too of- 
ten,” he remarks. “In California, the 
term estate-bottled has a broader mean- 
ing because it covers vineyards that are 
under contract with the producer. In 
our case, we feel it does have meaning 
because it does apply to grapes grown 
on land contiguous to the winery. So the 
idea of what the French call ‘terrior’ has 
some meaning — a set of soil, climate 
and cultural practices that are specific to 
the site and produce wines of a unique 
character.” 

Van Staaveren agrees that the term 
estate-bottled has been diluted. 

Parker returned to Tancer’s com- 
ments. “I think Forrest [Tancer] nailed 
it when he said Iron Horse is a style. I 
don’t think there’s anyone who can’t 
agree with that. The name of the pro- 
ducer is the style of the wine. This ap- 
plies to Sonoma-Cutrer who has three 
labels, but each has a distinct style. If 


that style is maintained with quality 
year-in and year-out, then the brand 
name becomes more important than 
where the grapes are grown.” 

Parker also cites a problem with the 
use of the term estate-grown fruit. He 
believes it does a disservice to indepen- 
dent grape growers who grow some of 
the most exceptional fruit in the world. 
Matanzas Creek does not want to be 
locked into saying this is the only fruit 
source it can use. 

“There is the question of distinctive- 
ness based on vineyard source,” Noyes 
interjects. “I’m not advocating a change 
of vineyard source every year,” Parker 
responds. “There are ways to make a 
distinctive style whether you use estate- 
grown fruit or you buy from outside 
sources.” 

Tancer hopes he is not jousting with 
windmills by commenting that he be- 
lieves producers had not truly found 
“their” style of Chardonnay. “I hope 
we're leaving room for evolution,” he 
adds. “We must remain focused on the 
style of Chardonnay we’re going to 
make 10 years from now. I think it’s 
going to change rather dramatically. In 
fact, I hope it will. As our vineyards 
grow up, we must grow up with them. 
We are experiencing a moving target as 
well as evolution.” 


Mature fruit 

A distinction was made between ripe 
(sugar) and mature grapes with full fla- 
vor development. It is considered the 
key function to making a distinctive 
wine. Efforts being made to change the 
alcohol table wine content upwards was 
discussed. “Fourteen percent may, in 
some cases, be the threshold of mature 
fruit vs. ripe grapes,” Tancer notes. 

The issue of higher alcohol wines and 
hotness was mentioned. “It won’t be 
hot if there’s fruit intensity to back it 
up,” Adams counters. “It’s dependent 
on lower yields. It’s not an issue of 
when some set of numbers is correct, 
but when the vines are right.” 

Parker cites flavor development as 
well as chemical ripeness in a balanced 
wine as the key to avoiding hotness in a 
higher alcohol wine. “For years, we la- 
beled our wines as table wines because 
we didn’t want the consumer to know 
how close to 14% the wines were. It in- 
jects a negative mental picture for con- 
sumers. If they don’t look for it and the 
wine is balanced, the alcohol is per- 
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ceived in harmony with fruit levels.” 

Noyes agreed: “Some states won't ac- 
cept the ‘Table Wine’ designation, so we 
label all our wines that are under 14% as 
13%, not 13.0%, but just 13%, so as not 
to make a big deal about the alcohol 
percentage. The important thing is 
whether the wine is in balance and 
whether the customer enjoys it, not 
what he thinks he should taste based on 
some prejudices about alcohol content. 
I think we, in the U.S., are a little ob- 
sessed with the alcohol question — wine 
contains alcohol, and should!” 


Whole clusters vs. crushed fruit 
Tancer who does whole-cluster press- 
ing on some lots and crushes the fruit 
for others says it’s not an issue of one 
method better than the other. “Only a 
short time ago, I thought we’d be going 
to 100% whole-cluster pressing,” he 
elaborates. “But I learned that the flavor 
profile we achieve can be too powerful. 
Since we don’t put the wine through 
malolactic, there’s an additional flavor 
component that we can derive by using 


350 Morris Street, Suite E 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 
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some crushed fruit. In 1993, we did 60% 
whole clusters and 40% crushed.” 
Tancer is sure that winemakers under- 
stand his remarks are also related to the 
type of crusher and press used. 

Yields were discussed. The average is 
about 150 to 160 gal/ton for crushed 
fruit and about 140 gal/ton for whole 
clusters. At Kunde however, they get 
higher yields of 170 gal/ton for whole 
clusters, and do keep a press fraction of 
about 20 gal/ton separate. At Matanzas 
Creek, the yield from crushed fruit is 
about 170 gal/ton, and about 160 gal/ 
ton from whole clusters. 

Adams states that Sonoma-Cutrer is 
whole-cluster committed and every 
three years reevaluates the decision. 
“Logistically, it makes life much simpler 
if the fruit is crushed,” he maintains. 
“But there’s an element of finesse that’s 
achieved with whole clusters.” 

At Matanzas Creek, “the goal is to 
rapidly extract the juice from the 
grapes,” Parker says. “This reduces the 
time the skins and seeds are in contact 
with the juice — thus resulting in lower 
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phenolics, producing better quality. 
Given the facilities, 100% whole-cluster 
pressing is inefficient timewise because 
our press can hold only 1.5 tons of 
whole clusters compared to five tons of 
crushed fruit.” 

“We didn’t always prefer the whole 
clusters,” Reed adds. “An element of 
crushed fruit fills out the body. What 
we first thought was elegance emanat- 
ing from whole clusters, ended up as 
thin. Given the option, we would not 
go 100% whole clusters.” 

A combination of whole clusters and 
crushed fruit is used in each press load at 
Kunde. The press is first loaded with 
whole clusters and then filled completely 
with destemmed, crushed fruit. “We get 
some of the benefits of faster dejuicing 
from the stems included,” says Noyes, 
“but make more efficient use of the press 
capacity. On some vineyard blocks, those 
with a tendency towards higher pH or 
phenolics, we do 100% whole cluster.” 

It was agreed that juice pH was gen- 
erally lower with whole clusters, but 
this is not true at Matanzas Creek. 


BUCHER RPZ 


KLR MACHINES, INC. 


47 West Steuben Street 
Bath, NY 14810 

Telephone: (607) 776-4193 
Telefax: (607) 776-9044 


APM HONORS 
BILL PRESTON 


On June 15th, APM honored Bill Preston, its Chairman and 
CEO, for his 25 years of leadership with APM, INC. 


APM and Bill entered the wine business in the 1970s 
producing champagne stoppers for Julius Fessler’s Berkeley 
Yeast Laboratories (which later became Scott Laboratories). 
Because of its plastic molding capabilities, it was a logical 
move into bulb and bar top cork stoppers for the growing jug 
wine business of wineries such as 
Almaden, Inglenook, Taylor, 

Sebastiani and Paul Masson. 


In the ’80s, APM moved into wine 
and champagne corks and added 
capsules, bottles, wire hoods, stel caps 
and bidules. By the end of the decade, 
APM was the largest wine packaging 
company. 


In the first half of the ’90s, 
APM opened a Canadian facility 
in Montreal, Quebec, adding many 
customers from the fast-growing 
Canadian wine market. The banning of lead capsules caused 
APM to expand into the capsule production of polylaminates 
and heat-shrink and has become the largest U.S. producer. 
APM also opened its own cork company, Cortica Benicia in 
Portugal to insure its position as a world-wide cork supplier. 


Through all of its growth, APM has retained many of 
its original customers and many of its original employees. 
Honored along with Bill Preston for 25 years of service was 
Beverly Martinez. Ron Sedano has worked with APM for 26 
years. Hank Winchester, Bobbie Williams and Signe Groop 
have been with the company for 28 years and Bob Tartar for 
35 years. 


What's next for APM and Bill Preston? Expand the 
recently expanded Benicia, California facility to keep pace 
with APM’s skyrocketing growth; open other distribution 
centers throughout the world; and, constantly develop 
new and better products and product lines to meet 
ever-changing wine industry needs. 


Through all its growth, APM has maintained its 
reputation for innovation and dependability. 


For Bill Preston and for APM, good enough 
has never been good enough. 
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Cool barrel fermentation 

Reed maintains that there is no defini- 
tion of barrel fermentation. “What one 
winery claims is barrel fermentation 
might be rejected by another,” she says. 
“A wine can be put in a barrel for one 
day and called barrel-fermented. It’s a 
very loose term.” 

Adams defines barrel fermentation as 
the entire fermentation process taking 
place in barrel without Brix change in 
tank if that is where yeast inoculation is 
done. “If we agree on that (group does) 
then temperature control is an issue,” he 
stresses. “We can dial in 55°F for the 
room, but with a large number of bar- 
rels in a given place, all that does is con- 
trol peak temperatures.” 

Tancer offers that peak at Iron Horse 
is about 70°F. Adams said about 68°F 
while Noyes stated 75°F in some barrels 
in a room controlled between 62°F and 
64°F. It was generally agreed that the 
range from 68°F to 75°F was acceptable 
and choices within it were another sty- 
listic element. In all cases, it takes sev- 
eral days for temperature to reach the 
peak, but once reached, it stays there for 
only a few hours and drops off quickly. 


Malolactic fermentation 

Van Staaveren suggests that Chateau 
St. Jean is cautious about jumping on 
the bandwagon of every stylizing tech- 
nique. In 1990, the first malolactic 
(MLF) experiments were done, and only 
8% of lots completed MLF. “It has 
changed the style of the Belle Terre 
Chardonnay,” he says. “Cautious as we 
are, we started with % the wine complet- 
ing MLF and blended it with the half 
that did not undergo MLF. We liked the 
MLF-portion wine and in 1993 pro- 
duced Belle Terre as 100% MLF. 

Tancer’s primary concern with MLF is 
the creation of a California style of Char- 
donnay. His goal is to showcase the 
vineyard source above all else and does 
not accomplish this through MLF. 
“That's not to say as the bugs get better 
and we get more skilled at using them, 
Iron Horse won’t incorporate some MLF 
fractions in a future blend,” he com- 
ments. 

Reed says that layers of complexity 
are important and MLF is just another 
factor to achieve this. Very powerful 
fruit sources stand up to MLF. The im- 
portant consideration is that fruit can be 
tasted once all the complexing manipu- 
lations are complete. At Matanzas, ML 
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bacteria are added one day after yeast 
inoculation. It is believed that the yeast 
metabolizes a certain amount of diacetyl 
so there is no overt diacetyl character, 
just an enhancement of the overall aro- 
matic complexity by adding a buttery 
note which complements Chardonnay 
character. 

“We like some diacetyl,” says Noyes, 
“and we feel a slower malolactic fer- 
mentation after the primary fermenta- 
tion gives us greater flavor complexity 
and also offers some protection from 
oxidation via scavenging of oxygen by 
the bacteria.” 

“What are these winemakers doing to 
make these big buttery wines that all of 
us in this room are calling overt dia- 
cetyl?” Parker asked. “I can’t figure it 
out. There’s something in our produc- 
tion methodologies that are different.” 

Tancer questions whether it’s the fruit 
source with high malic acid levels. But 
goes on to suggest it’s probably the 
whole flavor profile of the fruit. 

“Basically, | don’t care what the dif- 
ference is because I don’t want to make 
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that kind of wine,” Parker responds. 


Lees ageing and stirring 

Participants maintain that they’ve 
been pushing the time for lees ageing as 
much as possible. They consider stir- 
ring the most critical factor eliminating 
the pickup of acetaldehyde characters. 
Tancer continues a weekly stirring for 
nine months. He has compared a 
weekly stirring, scraping the barrel bot- 
tom, with monthly stirring, also scrap- 
ing the bottom, and believes the 
weeklystirred is a better wine. 

When Chardonnay is not put through 
MLF, as at Iron Horse, benefits of ageing 
on the lees are textural. Juice malic acid 
levels are between 30% and 35%. Bar- 
rels are 30% new French. 

Van Staaveren contends that extended 
lees ageing imparts textural richness 
which is particularly noticeable in the 
Robert Young Vineyard-designate Char- 
donnay. “It’s so rich that it’s frequently 
confused as having undergone MLF, 
which it has not,” he adds. 

Tancer provided a sample to illustrate 


Chardonnay — 
a grape in transition’ 

Uncertainty currently prevails in the outlook 
for California Chardonnay grapes and wines. Sta- 
tistics indicating demand growing in the range of 
20% annually offer little consolation to vintners 
experiencing distressed wine prices. The reality 
is that an avalanche of increased Chardonnay 
production has swamped a rather healthy market. 

The huge Chardonnay crops of 1989, 1991, 
and 1992 have masked, not only the strong wine 
market, but also the decline in new planting. By 
1996, new vineyard capacity will be only +4% 
annually with most of the increases in the north- 
ern Central Valley of California. With the pro- 
gression of phylloxera in Napa and Sonoma 
counties, North Coast production is projected to 
remain essentially flat over the next five years. 

Strong evidence exists that an annual equilib- 
rium of supply and demand for Chardonnay oc- 
curred in 1992. However, the magnitude of the 
carry-forward surplus wine remained the same. 
In 1993, demand exceeded annual production by 
about 20,000 tons or 1.3 million cases reducing, 
but not eliminating surplus conditions. With de- 
mand currently continuing to grow much faster 
than supply, a shortage, particularly for specific 
regional appellation Chardonnay grapes and 
wines, may become a sudden reality. 

' A synopsis from “Chardonnay: An assessment of 
supply and demand” published by George Schofield, 
August 1994, 

The 70-page report is available for $125 from 
Unique Wines, Inc., PO Box 170, 
St. Helena, CA 94574, tel: 707/963-3333. 


The wine 


Sponsored by... 


>» American Society for Enology & Viticulture 
> California Association of Winegrape Growers 
> Wine Industry Tactical Symposium 


industry 1s 
coming 
together! 


At one time. At one place. 


January 17-19, 1995 


The Sacramento Radisson 


In cooperation with... 
» American Vintners Association 
» California State University at Fresno 
» Family Winemakers of California 
> University of California at Davis 
> Wine Institute 


Registration Information 
916/752-1915 or FAX 916/752-7117 


Hotel Reservations 
916/922-2020 or 800/333-3333 


Don't Miss this One! 
fied 


WINE & GRAPE 
INDUSTRY SYMPOSIUM 


It has finally happened. 

The major wine industry trade groups are 
combining forces for a single annual event. 

The first ever Unified Wine & 
Grape Industry Symposium will feature 
seminars on wine and grape marketing, enology, 
viticulture and social issues: industry exhibits; an 
all-industry banquet; wine receptions: and annual 
meetings of sponsoring organizations. 


uni 
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his techniques. “The sample proves 
that sur lies ageing pulled all the ele- 
ments of the wine together,” Adams 
com-plimented. Tancer believes his 
method is an issue with cool climate 
Chardonnay. The delicate nature of the 
fruit holds up well to sur lies with 
weekly stirring throughout the ageing 
period. 

Moynier explained the lees regime at 
Charles Krug and illustrated with a 
sample of the 1992 Carneros Reserve 
that spent 12 months on the lees in 
Allier and % Troncais, new, medium 
toast, Vicard-coopered barrels. The 
must was not inoculated, no SO, was 
added until the last stirring, and 66% of 
the wine did go through MLF. Again, 
participants agreed that the oak was ex- 
ceptionally integrated. 


VA and improved aromatics 

The subject of higher VA levels with 
extended lees ageing and stirring sur- 
faced. “I don’t see any difference in VA 
levels with stirring,” Adams says. Dur- 
ing barrel ageing, there’s some subtle 
creep in VA, but I don’t think it’s due to 
stirring.” 

It was generally agreed that while 
producers are flirting with more mature 
fruit, greater attention must be paid to 
the soundness of the fruit to avoid ex- 
cessively high VA levels. 


Oak ageing 

It was generally agreed that the per- 
spective of oak was not one of origin, 
but one of cooperage and cooper integ- 
rity. Differences between French and 
American oak are growing smaller as 
the integrity of the coopers increases. 
“Consistency of quality of French coo- 
pers is declining,” Tancer contends. 
“We're no longer getting good value/ 
price ratios from France while we’re 
getting increased values from American 
oak.” 

It was also conceded that American 
oak may not work for some established 
styles of Chardonnay, but a 20% inclu- 
sion of American oak barrels was a sub- 
stantial savings and could perhaps be 
incorporated without dramatically al- 
tering style. 

Focus turned to the success Austra- 
lian producers have had with American 
oak imported to Australia, air drying in 
that country, and then coopering the 
barrels. French coopers who’ve come 
to the U.S. are apparently demanding 


better quality wood and it’s verifiable 
that it’s being air-dried for two to three 
years. “There’s such a demand from all 
over the world for French barrels that I 
don’t think the selection and ageing of 
the wood in France is what it once 
was,” Tancer concludes. 

“Just as we consider it necessary to 
have multiple clonal selections and a 
variety of rootstocks in our vineyards, 
we need to have a selection of barrels 
with a variety of woods from multiple 
coopers,” Van Staaveren suggests. 
“We’re attentive when ordering be- 
cause medium toast is not medium 
with all coopers.” 

Each year, Chateau St. Jean experi- 
ments with 2% American oak. “We like 
the spicy almost mouth-watering com- 
plexity of American oak,” Van 
Staaveren comments. “Gradually, for 
some of our wines, we will be increas- 
ing the percentage of American oak that 
we buy.” 

“North American oak has a different, 
more aggressive flavor and could be an 
important style element,” notes Noyes. 
“We experiment with North American 
oak, but will probably stay with Euro- 
pean oaks for now, cutting cost by 
some use of Innerstaves or comparable 
products.” 

Moynier states that Charles Krug is 
buying from three different American 
coopers with barrels ordered in various 
toast levels. French barrels are being 
ordered specifying two to four years air 
seasoning. “Barrels are stamped two, 
three, or four years and when you have 
wine in them, you can taste the differ- 
ence,” he says. “I think it comes down 
to trusting the supplier and if you’re 
not satisfied, change.” 

As a stylistic decision, Krug’s Car- 
neros-designate Chardonnay bottling 
was produced solely in French oak 
barrels. 


Ageing potential 

This topic frequently gets short- 
changed in PWV varietal discussions, 
but participants thought Matanzas 
Creek’s Susan Reed summed it up by 
stating, “We don’t strive to make a 
wine that will age. We aim to make a 
wine that’s balanced, and in doing so, 
we find that it does age.” a 


PWV thanks Sonoma-Cutrer Vineyards, 
Windsor, CA, and winemaker Terry Adams 
for hosting this discussion. 


PWV 1994 SURVEY 


Chardonnay 
vinification 


n 1994, PWV surveyed American wine 

producers to determine preferences in 

vinification of Chardonnay table wine. 
Following are the results, based on re- 
sponses from 200 wineries — 144 in Cali- 
fornia and 56 wineries in other states. 


Harvest 


Winemakers rated these four harvest 
criteria by importance: 


Importance| Number of 
rating respondents 


#1 151 
#2 34 
#3 8 
#1 


66 


HARVEST CRITERIA 


WN 
OH CO W 
NQN 


Grapes are harvested by hand for 155 
wineries, mechanically-harvested for 
17, and a combination of both for 25 
wineries. 

Grape handling includes: crushing/ 
destemming at 144 wineries, whole- 
cluster pressing at 53 wineries, destem- 
ming only at 13, and crushing only at 11 
wineries. 


Juice processing 

Juice chilling occurs after pressing at 
141 wineries, and there is no chilling at 
33 wineries. The must from the crusher 
is chilled at 30 wineries. Eight wineries 
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chill the fruit before crushing /pressing. 
The desired temperature of fruit to be 
pressed is 50-60°F at 120 wineries. Fifty- 
one wineries seek fruit at 40-50°F; 17 
prefer 60-70°F. 

The juice receives no skin contact at 
127 wineries; one to three hours of skin 
contact at 36 wineries; three to nine 
hours at 21 wineries; and 9-24 hours at 
19 wineries. 

When pressing, a total of 104 wineries 
use a membrane tank press. The pneu- 
matic bladder press is used at 67, a bas- 
ket press at 15, and a horizontal screw 
press at 15 wineries. 

Before being racked off to a fermenter, 
the juice is settled for 24-36 hours at 92 
wineries, 12-24 hours at 56 wineries, 
over 36 hours at 31 wineries, and under 
12 hours at four wineries. Fifteen win- 
eries do not settle the juice. The settling 
temperature is 40-50°F at 111 wineries, 
50-60°F at 42 wineries, and under 40°F 
at 26 wineries. 

Level of solids in the juice (after clari- 
fication, before fermentation) is 1%-2% at 
89 wineries, under 1% at 38 wineries, 2%-3% 
at 38 wineries, above 3% at 11 wineries. 

Juice clarification is done by settling 
only at 104 wineries; 58 wineries do fin- 
ing; nine wineries do filtration; and 
seven wineries do centrifugation. Their 
juice fining agents include: bentonite at 
58 wineries, enzymes at 21 wineries, and 
PVPP at 12 wineries. 

At 129 wineries, passive juice aera- 
tion is important, but it is not desired at 
53 wineries. 

There is no SO, addition to the juice 
at 102 wineries. SO, is added to the 
juice post-press at 44 wineries, pre-press 
at 21 wineries, pre-crush at 18 wineries, 
and post-settling at six wineries. The 
amount of SO, added to juice is less than 
10 ppm at 10 wineries, 10-20 ppm at 17 
wineries, 20-30 ppm at 48 wineries, and 
more than 30 ppm at 21 wineries. 

Juice acidulation is done at 103 win- 
eries but not done at 88 wineries. 


Primary fermentation 

Only 18 wineries use native micro- 
flora yeast, while 187 wineries inoculate. 
Active-dry yeast is used at 178 wineries, 
cultured yeast at 13 wineries. The two 
most popular types of yeast are Prise de 
Mousse (used at 130 wineries) and 
Montrachet (37 wineries). 

At 95 wineries, yeast nutrient is al- 
ways added and is added when needed 
at 63 wineries. A nutrient preparation is 


added at 97 wineries, diammonium 
phosphate (DAP) at 77 wineries, and 
yeast hulls at 16 wineries. 

Stainless steel tank fermenters are 
used for less than 20% of the wine at 18 
wineries, 21-40% at 36 wineries, 41-60% 
at 37 wineries, 61-80% at 13 wineries, 
and more than 80% at 20 wineries. 

At 79 wineries, oak barrels are used 
for more than 80% of the wine, less than 
20% at 18 wineries, 21-40% at 22 winer- 
ies, 41-60% at 42 wineries, and 61-80% at 
24 wineries. 

The desired fermentation tempera- 
ture range is 50°F to 60°F at 108 winer- 
ies, and 60°F to 70°F at 70 wineries. 

No stuck fermentations are reported 
by 66 wineries, 93 seldom have prob- 
lems, and 36 have occasional problems. 


Malolactic fermentation 

Complete malolactic (ML) fermenta- 
tion is allowed at 159 wineries, partial 
ML at 74 wineries, and no ML at 15 win- 
eries. Inoculation with malolactic bacte- 
ria is done at 103 wineries. ML fermenta- 
tion naturally occurs at 33 wineries. 

Inoculation with malolactic bacteria is 
done during alcoholic fermentation at 78 
wineries, during barrel ageing at 76 win- 
eries, and before alcoholic fermentation at 
14 wineries. The inoculum level is under 
2% at 37 wineries, 2% at 65 wineries, 5% 
at 35 wineries, and 10% at 10 wineries. 


Barrel usage 

American oak barrels are used for 
less than 20% of Chardonnay at 43 win- 
eries, 21-40% at 13 wineries, 41-60% at 
15 wineries, and more than 80% at 13 
wineries. French oak barrels are used 
for more than 80% of Chardonnay at 131 
wineries, and 61-80% at 27 wineries. 

New barrels are used for less than 20% 
of Chardonnay at 67 wineries, 21-40% at 
81 wineries, and 41-60% at 21 wineries. 
One-year-old barrels are used for less 
than 20% at 61 wineries, 21-40% at 92 
wineries, and 41-60% at 14 wineries. 
Two-year-old barrels are used for less 
than 20% at 71 wineries, and 21-40% at 81 
wineries. Three-year-old barrels are used 
for less than 20% at 67 wineries, and 21- 
40% at 32 wineries. Older barrels are 
used for less than 20% at 45 wineries. 


Elevage 
Chardonnay is aged on primary lees at 
145 wineries; aged on light lees at 45 win- 
eries, and racked clean at 12 wineries. 
During barrel ageing, the lees are 
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stirred at 85 wineries. Frequency of stir- 
ring is monthly at 43 wineries, weekly 
(at 41), biweekly (38), and bimonthly 
(25). The length of the lees stirring pro- 
gram is until primary racking at 41 win- 
eries and until ML fermentation is com- 
pleted at 33 wineries. 

Barrel ageing lasts 6-12 months at 139 
wineries and 3-6 months at 39 wineries. 
Filled barrels are stored bung-up at 184 win- 
eries. Barrel topping is done monthly at 73 
wineries, biweekly at 55 wineries, and 
weekly at 31 wineries. The level of free SO, 
maintained during barrel ageing is: less 
than 10 ppm at 29 wineries, 10-20 ppm at 
60 wineries, and 20-30 ppm at 93 wineries. 


Stabilization 

Tartrate stability of Chardonnay 
wine is achieved by chilling the wine to 
below 28°F at 25 wineries, 28-32°F (at 
99), 32-36°F (30), 36-40°F (17), and above 
40°F at 12 wineries. Tartrate stability is 
confirmed by a refrigerated sample at 57 
wineries, a freeze sample at 80 wineries, 
and a conductivity test at 37 wineries. 

Protein stability of the wine is 
acheived by addition of bentonite to the 
juice at 53 wineries and by addition of 
bentonite to the wine at 153 wineries. 
Protein stability is confirmed by holding 
a sample at 120°F at 69 wineries and at 
140°F at 73 wineries. The sample tem- 
perature is held for six hours at 14 win- 
eries, 12 hours (at 30), 24 hours (69), and 
48 hours at 37 wineries. 


Clarification 

Fining agents used to clarify Char- 
donnay include: bentonite at 155 winer- 
ies, isinglass (62), gelatin (39), casein 
(50), and PVPP at 62 wineries. 

Filtration before bottling is done with 
diatomaceous earth at 87 wineries, rough 
filter pads (at 54), tight filter pads (110), 
depth cartridge (22), 0.65u cartridge (28), 
and 0.45p cartridge at 142 wineries. 


Bottling 

The free SO, in Chardonnay at bot- 
tling is: 20-30 ppm at 118 wineries, and 
30-40 ppm at 59 wineries. The total SO, 
is 50-70 ppm at 71 wineries, and 70-90 
ppm at 88 wineries. 

Bottle ageing before release of Char- 
donnay is less than 3 months at 44 win- 
eries, 3-6 months (67), 6-12 months (59), 
and 12-18 months at 20 wineries. is] 

PWV would like to thank Sonoma-Cutrer 
Vineyards, Windsor, CA, for its invaluable 
assistance with data analysis for this survey. 


Duarte Nursery invites you to meet California's best 


Vineyard Service Team 


The Duarte Nursery Big Pot Benchgraft is the Erhibiinetatl wenn! 
best option for your vineyard. Our Vineyard GrapeTech 
Service Team is the best option for you. Gautam 


Each member of our Vineyard Service Team is experienced and qualified 
to serve you. We will meet you at your vineyard to assist you with: 


e Vineyard site and soil analysis 
e Vineyard design 

¢ Rootstock and scion selection 
¢ Preplant preparation 

¢ Vine care and establishment 


Please call us for service before, during and after planting. 


Call Markus Bokisch at (209) 531-8414 for service in Napa, Lake, San 
Joaquin, Yolo, Sacramento, Solano and Sierra foothill counties. 


Call Stephan Daniels at (707) 484-8517 for service in Sonoma, Mendocino, 


Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Santa Maria and bay area counties. 1 sa 8 () () = G R A F T E D 


Call John Duarte at Duarte Nursery (209) 531-0351 for service in 
Stanislaus, Merced, Madera, Fresno, Kings and Kern counties or anywhere. HU GHSOIN, @CALTIFORNIX 


AG INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING INC. 

AIM Inc.’s new universal trimmer is 
ideal for vertically-trained vineyards on 
hillsides. Designed to trim sides and 
tops of two vines rows simultaneously, 
the tractor-mounted device adjusts to 
each row independently by means of 
hydraulic controls. 

Production of the current model be- 
gan in 1994. It features Pellenc belt-type 
cutter bars and can be used for summer 
trimming and winter pre-pruning. 


Other products manufactured and 
distributed by AIM are the GH 9000 
self-propelled grape harvester with 
FMC picking head, gondolas of various 
sizes, ring rollers, applicators, and twin- 
bin picking trailers. 

Additional vineyard equipment of- 
fered by AIM are the semi-automatic 
pre-pruner (see drawing), a vine-tying 


and wire-lifting machine, a vine- 
trimmer, and a vineyard brush rake, 
all tractor-mounted. 
AIM custom-designs and fabricates all 
types of specialty harvesting equipment. 
For more information, contact: 
AIM Inc., 
PO Box 53, Lodi, CA 95241 
tel: 209/369-1994, 800 /700-AIM1 
Please see our ad page 16. 


KIMCO MFG, INC. 

With the Kimco Model-9300, in-row 
cultivation of vines has evolved from in- 
fancy in the early 1980s to a highly effi- 
cient means of mechanical weed control 
in the mid 1990s. The Kimco operates in 
virtually all terrain, flat to hills. 

The Kimco can remove weeds and 
grasses from fresh-sprouted to six feet 
high. The Kimco can operate in rocky 
soil, hard soil, and soft soil, wet or dry. 
Vineyards can be irrigated by flood, 
sprinkler, or drip (as long as the line is 
suspended) equally well. The row sur- 
face can be flat or in berms. 

With introduction of a front mount, the 
Kimco can operate in virtually any row 
width in which a tractor will fit. For the 
larger grower, the Kimco can be double- 
mounted (one on each side of tractor) to 


Before and after in-row Kimco cultivation 


more than double productivity. 

In all cases, the Kimco sets in front of 
the operator for easier control. With the 
standard automatic trip, the operator 
can concentrate on driving and allow 
the machine to cycle as the trip contacts 
a vine. The operator does have a 
manual override to give the operator 
complete control. 

The Kimco’s versatility and efficiency is 
only overshadowed by it’s durability. It 
is designed and built to go to the field ev- 
ery day with only minimal maintenance. 

For more information, contact: 

Kimco Mfg, Inc., 

9200 W.Barstow, Fresno, CA 93722 

tel: 800/356-9641. 

Please see our ad, page 45. 


WEED BADGER DIVISION 

“Products to profit people and the 
planet” is the mission of the Weed Bad- 
ger Division of Town & Country Re- 
search & Development, Inc. In-row cul- 
tivation is the focus and specialty of the 
company. The company has 16 years of 
experience producing in-row tillers and 
mowers for the vineyard industry. 


Weed Badger high-speed, precision in- 
row tillage is the most practical, cost-ef- 
fective alternative to chemical weed con- 
trol. Eliminate dangerous and expensive 
chemicals. Stop wasting time 
with government paper work. 
Sweep and sanitize the strip ev- 
ery time. 

Revitalize vineyards that are 
over-grown with large, prob- 
lem weeds. Kill Johnson and 
Bermuda grass. Reduce pest 
and disease problems. End 
health risks for workers. Quit 
worrying about pollution li- 
ability and other legal compli- 
cations. Improve water pen- 
etration and _ irrigation 
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efficiency. Weed Badger does a lot 
more than just kill weeds. 

Weed Badgers have ‘up-front’ visibility. 
Select from ten models: three-point and 
side-mounted. Operators choose from fully 
automatic, semi-automatic, or manual over- 
ride. Make on-the-go adjustments. Shape 
berms as you kill weeds. Pick from sweep- 
ers, disks, under-cutter blades, brush 
rakes, and a wide variety of other options 
to customize the Weed Badger for your 
vineyard operation. Weed Badger is a 
versatile ‘tool carrier.’ It is the only vine- 
yard tiller you'll ever need. 

Get practical, factory-direct information and prices by 
calling: 800/437-3392 toll-free, 

Weed Badger Division 

5673 95 Ave.SE, Marion, ND 58466. 

Please see our ad, page 3. 


GRIPPLE® INC. 

Gripple® is now recognized as a 
world leader in wire and cable joining. 
Why? Because it is much faster and 
easier than any of the old alternatives. 

The Gripple is designed for strength 
and longevity, of which both are require- 
ments for outdoor use in extreme climatic 
conditions. Gripples have a 100% zinc 
alloy outer casing and the inside contains 
two precision, serrated, hardened steel 
rollers that act as a locking mechanism. 
The rollers, supported by two stainless 
steel springs, allow the Gripple to be 
tensioned, retensioned, or reused in other 
vineyard trellis applications. 


The Grippler tool is a specialized 
tensioning tool designed to work with 
Gripples where traditional tensioning 
techniques are not easy. The tool works 
well with all Gripples. 

Whether you’Te joining two wires to- 
gether or forming an anchor loop, the 
Gripple is fast. What’s more, you don’t 
need a special tool to use it. Simply 
pass the wires through the two holes 
and you are done. 

Specifically designed for agricultural 
trellising in the vineyard and fencing, 
Gripples can do the job for you. 

For more information or for your nearest dealer, contact: 

Betsy Nelson, Gripple, Inc., 

1205 Paramount Pkwy., Batavia, IL 60510 

tel: 1-800/654-0609, fax: 708/406-0687. 

Please see our ad, page 18. 


GEARMORE INC. 

Gearmore manufactures 3-point and 
trailer-mount Venturi Air Sprayers in 
sizes from 50 to 500 gallons. The spray- 
ers have special distribution heads with 
built-in venturi tubes and chemical 
tubes in the center. A high-speed tur- 
bine fan produces air speeds up to 400 
M.P.H.. literally shearing the liquid into 
fog-size droplets that stick to the plant 
surface. 


A new spray coverage test kit is sup- 
plied with the Venturi Air Sprayers. 
The test kit consists of: an instruction 
booklet, 50 water-sensitive test papers, 
droplet counting aid, rubber gloves, 
and a nine-power magnifying glass. 

Flooding the foliage to visibly check 
coverage is costly and no longer envi- 
ronmentally acceptable. Water-sensi- 
tive test papers are the best way to in- 
sure total plant coverage with no 
run-off. 

Gearmore offers other vineyard 
equipment, including vine trimmers, a 
narrow row mower/shredder, spaders, 
and in-row cultivators. 

For more information, contact: 

Gearmore, Inc., 

2260 Pomona Blvd. Pomona, CA 91768 

tel: 800/833-3023. 

Please see our ad, page 15. 


BIRD-X, INC. 

For over 30 years, Bird-X has been 
known as the “bird control experts,” 
supplying a full line of 15 different 
products to repel pest birds. Bird-X re- 
alizes that birds love to eat the fruits of 
your labor, making for a very frustrat- 
ing, possibly less than profitable season. 
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In 1994, we introduced three new 
products for vineyards. The UX-4 is an 
ultrasonic sound repeller, perfect for 
semi-enclosed or enclosed areas such as 
warehouses, storage facilities, and pro- 
cessing areas. The BirdXPeller is a spe- 
cies-specific repeller that uses actual 
distress cries to keep birds away from 
up to ‘-acre per unit. The BirdGard 
AVA is a six-speaker system with a 
separate control unit, featuring adjust- 
able volume and up to ten acres of cov- 
erage per unit. 

We continue to offer two very popu- 
lar devices. Terror Eyes is a huge, two- 
foot diameter vinyl inflatable device 
with true, moving lenticular eyes that 
gives birds the impression that a preda- 
tor is constantly watching. Scare Eyes is 
a smaller, more economical option for 
multiple acres, with silver mylar reflec- 
tive eyes and a mylar tail. 


We have found that two or more 
products in combination will do a better 
job of repelling birds than any one 
product alone. For exmple, a sound 
product should be used with a visual 
device for maximum effectiveness. 

For further information, contact: 

Bird-X, Inc., 

730 W.Lake St., Dept. PWV, 

Chicago, IL 60661, tel: 312/648-2191 

fax: 312/648-0319 

telephone-orders: 800/662-5021. 


JOHN CALDWELL VITICULTURAL SERVICE 

John Caldwell Viticultural Service 
specializes in clonal selections of Caber- 
net Sauvignon, Chardonnay, Merlot, 
Sangiovese, Dolcetto, Barbera, and Neb- 
biolo. Plants are available as budwood, 
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rooted cuttings, or grafted vines. 

Rootstocks available are: Riparia 
Gloire, SO4, 101-14, 420B, 44-53, 1103P, 
3309C, and 1616C. 

John Caldwell Viticultural Service of- 
fers all types of trellising systems and 
has the ‘Z’-clip for fine-tuning of all ver- 
tical trellising systems. 

Vineyard planning and consulting are 
available. 

For more information, contact: 

John Caldwell 

2180 Jefferson St.#214 

Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/255-1294. 


SONOMA GRAPEVINES 

Sonoma Grapevines really lived up to 
it’s slogan “Cloning around in 1994” by 
grafting almost seven million vines (an 
average of 125,000 grafts/day) in it’s fa- 
cilities in Santa Rosa and Fresno, CA. 
101 different varieties were used and 
more than twice that number of clonal 
selections. Dijon and Italian selections 
were very popular with over '%4-million 
produced. 

The nursery grows almost all it’s own 
scion wood and rootstock and supplies 
growers and other nurseries with mil- 
lions of graftable cuttings annually. 


Sieh nt TOR, Sete Pee 
Besides producing certified cuttings, 
Sonoma Grapevines also grows and har- 
vests all the fruit from its increase 
blocks. Unlike other increase growers, 
the nursery does not cut fruit off to pro- 
duce more wood. Detailed records are 
kept on all fruiting varieties to assure 
trueness to type, and all clonal differ- 
ences are monitored so that the industry 
can be informed of any unique traits. 

In addition to all the scion wood vari- 
eties, over 20 different rootstocks are 
available, including Schwarzman and 
Riparia Gloire. 

Sonoma Grapevines produces own- 
rooted scion wood vines and rootstock, 
potted grafted greengrafts, and field- 


grown dormant grafts. In 1994, a 250- 
acre nursery row operation was devoted 
entirely to dormant vine production for 
1995. With such depth of inventory, the 
nursery should have a great supply of 
dormant vines for 1995. 

The nursery ships worldwide and car- 
ries many unique varieties and clones 
that are not available anywhere else in 
the United States. 


For a detailed listing of all varieties, clones, and root 
stocks grafted, contact: 


Sonoma Grapevines 

at either location: 1919 Dennis Lane 
Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/542-5510, fax: 707/542-4801 or 
13011 S. Jameson Drive, Burrel, CA 
93607 

tel: 209/866-5408, fax: 209/866-0305. 
Please see our ad, page 57. 


WESTERN SQUARE INDUSTRIES INC. 

Western Square Industries Inc. has 
delivered three times more narrow- 
width trailers than standard-width trail- 
ers in 1994. 
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“We expected the vineyard managers 
to show a strong interest in the new nar- 
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row trailer this year,” says Trygve 
Mikkelsen, Vice President Marketing. “I 
don’t think we truly expected this level 
of success. Many vineyards have mul- 
tiple customers, some of whom require 
grapes picked in half-ton plastic bins, 
and others requiring the grapes deliv- 
ered in two-ton bins. It seems when 
they add trailers to their inventory, they 
often decide to buy the new combina- 
tion trailer.” 

Western Square is a supplier of barrel 
racks, barrel washing equipment, and 
vineyard equipment. Western Square 
has been a successful supplier to the 
wine industry since 1978. 

“In addition to the thousands of barrel 
racks we supply each year, our one 
claim to fame must be the two-ton har- 
vesting bins we build,” says John 
Lansingh, Western Square’s representa- 
tive in Napa, CA. “We are very proud 
of the design of the harvest bins which 
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includes an improved top rail, full angle 
iron frame and a structurally strength- 
ened mount for the D-ring. We gener- 
ally get very good grades from vineyard 
managers for this design. 

Western Square powder-coats most of 
its steel products. This method of paint- 
ing steel is far superior to any solvent- 
based painting technique. It adds 
unique durability and appearance to the 
Western Square products. 

Western Square Industries Inc., 

1621 N.Broadway, Stockton, CA 95205 

tel: 800/367-8383 (CA), 800/367-7810 

(outside CA), Napa: 707/963-1584. 

Please see our ad, page 50. 


VINEYARD INDUSTRY PRODUCTS CO. 


The J-R Clip was designed to fit all 
t-posts: standard, medium, and heavy- 
duty. Installed, the J-R Clip holds mov- 
able wires to support foliage above the 
fruit on vertical systems or above and 
below the fruit for Scott Henry and 
Smart-Dyson systems. 

This patented clip has eliminated the 
use of more costly materials and labor- 
intensive installations using u-bolts and 
nuts. The J-R Clip is installed in seconds 
and is designed to withstand mechanical 
harvesting and pruning. 

Vineyard Industry Products Co. car- 
ries a full line of trellis supplies: t-posts, 
crossarms, endposts (wood and metal), 
and hi-tensile wire. 

Call John Downer: 

Vineyard Industry Products Co., 

10603 Old Redwood Hwy. 

Windsor, CA 95492. 

tel: 800/544-2210 toll-free in Calif., 

fax: 707/431-0807. 


CALIFORNIA GRAPEVINE NURSERY, INC. 

California Grapevine Nursery, Inc. 
provides growers with high quality cer- 
tified dormant rootstock, dormant 
benchgrafts, and cuttings at very com- 
petitive prices. The nursery’s twelve 
varieties of certified #1 dormant root- 


stock begin at $1.00 each. 

Not only are the prices very competi- 
tive, but included in that price is an addi- 
tional vine health precautionary step that 
most nurseries charge extra for: hot-dip- 
ping. All 1995 season rootstock and two- 
year-old dormant benchgrafts are being 
raised in state-certified and inspected 
nursery blocks on virgin ground; but, in 
addition, every plant is hot-dipped as a 
double precautionary step. 

Research indicates that hot-dipping 
plants is a preventive measure against 
phylloxera, root-knot nematodes, ecto- 
parasitic nematodes, and possibly, other 
pathogens of grave concern to growers. 
This step is being taken to provide 
growers with plants that have received 
better than the industry-average qual- 
ity-assurance procedures. 

California Grapevine Nursery, Inc. 
wants growers to see the quality differ- 
ences for themselves. Arrange to visit 
competitive nurseries, then contact Cali- 
fornia Grapevine Nursery, Inc. to ar- 
range a visit and compare. Prepare to 
be impressed! 


To arrange a visit to the nursery and/or for information 
on varieties and prices, contact: Raymond Tonella at 

California Grapevine Nursery, Inc. 

tel: 800/344-5688, fax: 707/963-1840 

1085 Galleron Rd., St. Helena, CA 

94574-9790. 

Please see our ad, page 17. 


LORANE GRAPEVINES 

Lorane Grapevines produces pre- 
mium quality, vigorous, Oregon-grown, 
grafted grapevines, and rooted cuttings 
in our “state of the art” propagation fa- 
cility. Certified and non-certified bench 
grafts are available dormant or green- 
growing. An excellent selection of hard- 
to-find Dijon clones of Pinot Noir and 
Chardonnay are available. Rootstock 
varieties include: 3309-C, 5C, SO-4, 420- 
A, 101-14MGT, 110-R, Riparia Gloire, 
and others. 

For more information, contact: Dave Michul, 

King Estate Vineyards, Inc. — Lorane 

Grapevines, 80854 Territorial Rd. 

Eugene, OR 97405, 

tel: 503/942-9875, fax: 503/942-9867. 

Please see our ad, page 45. 
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_ tanks, and add wine to taste. 


First, air dry French oak for 24 months to soften tannins. Then cut to proper 
length, fire toast, and vacuum pack to seal in the rich oak flavors. Insert into 


to impart the best flavors of oak barrels. Available in modular tank 
systems and stainless barrel applications. 
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StaVin modular systems are vital ingredients that enable winemakers Cali ] 
Sole U.S. importers of the Sansaud French oak barrel. eee 


/ A this old French recipe 
"= for imparting oak flavors to wines. 
~ Ingredients: Air Dried French Oak 
Fire 
Vacuum Packs 


(415) 331-7849 * Fax (415) 331-0516 
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AGRI-ANALYSIS ASSOCIATES 

Agri-Analysis Associates performs sen- 
sitive and specific assays for the detection 
of viral, fungal, and bacterial pathogens 
in grapevines using the ELISA method. 
An immunoassay-based test for 
Phytophthora spp. is complemented by 
traditional isolation and identification 
procedures for fungal pathogens such as 
Phomopsis and Eutypa. 

ELISA assays are available to detect 
the causal agents for several diseases of 
grapevines such as fanleaf degeneration 
virus, grapevine leafroll-associated vi- 
ruses (Types I, II, IIL, IV), Xylella fasti 
diosa (Pierce’s disease bacterium), grape- 
vine yellowvein virus, and more. 

A new service to be offered soon is the 
identification of rootstock varieties by 
isozyme-profile analysis. This procedure 
will identify and distinguish between all 
commonly encountered rootstocks such 
as AXR-1, St. George, 110R, and 3309C, 
by developing a set of specific banding 
patterns for several different enzymes ac- 
tive in grapevine metabolic pathways. 
Isozyme-profile analysis is a sensitive and 
reliable method for distinguishing be- 
tween the many different grapevine root- 
stock varieties. 

Clients may submit samples directly 
to the lab for analysis, or arrangements 
can be made for sample collection in the 
field by Agri-Analysis staff where inde- 
pendent sampling and chain-of-custody 
is a prerequisite. 

For more information, please call: 

Agri-Analysis 

Glenn Friebertshauser, Lyn Anton, or 

Pam Thompson, 916/757-4656, 45133 

Co. Rd. 32-B, Davis, CA 95616. 

Please see our ad, page 55. 


DOMAINE CHANDON, INC. 

The grapevine nursery of Domaine 
Chandon offers a full line of Vitis vinifera 
winegrape varieties and clones grafted 
onto a large selection of phylloxera- 
resistant rootstocks. 

Vines are available as either green- 
house-grown in pots for direct mid- 
spring planting or dormant for winter/ 
early spring planting. Dormant rootings 
of rootstocks are also available. 

Rootstock varieties include: 110-R, P- 
1103, 3309-C, 5-C, 420-A, 101-14Met, R- 
140, St. George, 44-53M, and others. 

Dormant vines are stored in cold stor- 
age following a rigorous sorting during 
which all graft unions are tested for 
strength and fit. Clonal work is accepted 
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with minimum amounts negotiable. 
For more information, contact: 
Domaine Chandon, 
Ernie Weir, Nursery Manager, 
PO Box 2470, Yountville, CA 94599, 
tel: 707/255-1807, or 707/944-9400, 
ext. 246, FAX: 707/944-1123. 
Please see our ad, page 62. 


JIM’S SUPPLY CO., INC. 

For over 35 years, Jim’s Supply has 
served the agricultural industry. Jim’s 
Supply prides itself in staying on top of 
the continually changing trellising in- 
dustry, with new innovation and prod- 
ucts needed for today’s high-tech de- 
signs. 

Jim’s Supply manufactures a variety of 
trellising products including: high- 
strength metal grapestakes, line posts, 
vertical line posts, spaded tubular end 
posts, standard style crossarms, GDC 
crossarms, line post crossarms, angle 
crossarms, ‘V’ crossarms, post extensions, 
metal arbor systems, lyre crossarms, trel- 
lis braces, and tension clips. 

In addition to its manufactured prod- 


« BATFE « 


LABEL 
APPROVALS 


4 hours Service 


Low per-label costs 
Gov't. Liaison Negotiations or Footwork 
Reasonable Hourly Rates 


TRADEMARK 
SEARCHES 


As Low as $70 


Your trade names or designs are searched at 
the U.S. Patent Office to help establish 
valuable ownership or avoid 
costly legal liability. 

Over 100 years’ total staff experience handling 
every government liaison need for industry. 
Phone or write for details. 
Government Liaison Services, Inc. 
Suite 209, 3030 Clarendon Blvd. 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 
Mail: P.O. Box 10648, Arlington, VA 22210 
Phone: (703) 524-8200 Fax: (703) 525-8451 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-642-6564 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 


ucts, Jim’s Supply distributes many 
other items including: wood grape- 
stakes, wood end posts, all gauges of 
quality high-tensile trellising wire, tying 
supplies, nails, staples, Nic crimp 
sleeves and tools, Gallegor tensioners 
and electric fencing, Gripples, fence 
tensioners, and Agtec products. 

Jim’s Supply has a full sales staff to 
insure a quick and courteous reply to all 
inquiries, regardless of size. 

For customers in the 707-area code, 
please contact our new North Coast 
store at 4102 St. Helena Hwy, Calistoga, 
CA, tel: 707/944-JIMS. 

For more information, please contact: 

Jim’s Supply, 

3530 Pierce Rd., Bakesfield, CA 93308 

tel: 805/324-6514, 800/423-8016 (CA). 

Please see our ad, page 55. 


DUARTE NURSERY, INC. 

The best grapevine for your vineyard is 
the Duarte Nursery Big Pot Benchgraft. 

Have you met California’s best vine- 
yard service team? 

Stephen Daniels joined Duarte Nurs- 


ery in August, 1993 as a field represen- 
tative to provide sales and service to the 
coastal winegrape counties: Mendocino, 
Sonoma, Monterey, San Luis Obispo, 
and Santa Barbara. Daniels received a 
degree in Viticulture and Enology from 
the Viticulture & Enology Institute of 
Weinsburg, Germany. Daniels has 
worked with and advised several well- 
known German wineries. He settled in 
California in 1988 and has worked for 
several prominent California wineries. 

Markus Bokisch joined Duarte Nursery 
as a field representative to provide sales 
and service to the following counties: 
Amador, Calaveras, El Dorado, Lake, 
Napa, Sacramento, San Joaquin, Solano, 
and Yolo. After receiving a degree in 
Plant Science from U.C. Davis, Bokisch 
served as a viticulturist at Joseph Phelps 
Vineyards in Napa Valley from 1989 to 
1991. Bokisch consulted for Codorniu in 
Spain for 1% years. He studied at the 
Wine & Viticulture Institute of Bordeaux 
and Montpellier in France and did exten- 
sive research in Italy, Germany, Portugal, 
and Switzerland. 


Can You Tell the Difference 
Between the Tin & Maverick Cap? 
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We can meet you at your vineyard to 
assist you with: 

¢ Vineyard site and soil analysis 

e Vineyard design 

¢ Rootstock and scion selection 

¢ Replant preparation 

e Vine care and establishment 

Please call us for service before, during, and after 

planting: 

For Markus Bokisch, call 209/531-8414. 

For Stephan Daniels, call 707/484-8517. 

Southern San Joaquin Valley growers or 

for service anywhere, call 

John Duarte at 209/531-0351. 

Please see our ad, page 26. 


GALO MACLEAN NURSERY 

Galo Maclean Nursery Inc. is located in 
the Carneros region in northern Califor- 
nia. We offer over 25 years of nursery 
experience as well as technical and expert 
service before, during, and after sale. 

Our certified rootstock represents the 
best selection of phylloxera-resistant ma- 
terial. These include: 110R, 420A, Teleki 
5C, Kober 5BB, 101-14MG, SO4, 3309C, 
140R, and 1103P. As early as 1976, we 
promoted the use of these ‘new’ root- 
stocks for wine quality and protection 
against phylloxera and nematodes. 

We specialize in quality dormant 
rootings and benchgrafts. We do not 
trim our plants because we feel that 
once the tops and roots are cut, it is dif- 
ficult to see a difference between a #1 
and a #2 plant. We will, of course, trim 
to customer specifications. 

Galo Maclean’s professional back- 
ground includes degrees in enology, viti- 
culture, agrichemistry, and soil microbiol- 
ogy from Bordeaux. We, therefore, are 
fully qualified to provide the grower with 
the most complete technical advice. 

For further information, contact: 

Galo Maclean Nursery Inc., 

2160 Cuttings Wharf Rd., Napa, CA 94559, 

tel: 707/255-8874, fax: 707/255-4579. 


MICHAEL PORTER, VINEYARD CONSULTING 
Michael Porter offers a comprehensive 
soil fertility, vine nutrition, and soil mois- 
ture management consulting service. 
With a goal to produce fine wine and 
working exclusively in North Coast Cali- 
fornia vineyards, Michael integrates soil, 
climate, and viticultural practices with 
wine style and market niche to aid clients 
in optimizing what their vines produce, 
or finding sites appropriate to their goals. 
Recognizing the serious shortcomings 
of directly transplanting San Joaquin 


Valley theories and practices to the 
North Coast, Michael employs locally- 
derived criteria and approaches more 
appropriate to producing wines of dis- 
tinction than to raisins and table grapes. 

For an overview of his methods, you 
are invited to take his short course: 
“Vineyard Irrigation and Fertilization,” 
starting December 1 at Santa Rosa Jun- 
ior College. 

For more information, contact: 

Michael Porter 

at PO Box 887, Forestville, CA 95436 

tel: 707/887-7615. 


AMERICAN GRAPE HARVESTERS 

American Grape Harvesters (AGH) in- 
troduces the new Quantum Harvester, a 
4-wheel drive, self-leveling grape har- 
vester designed for vineyards with eight 
to twelve-foot row widths. The unit is 
equipped with a hydrostatic-drive sys- 
tem and a 165-HP supercharged Cum- 
mins engine for increased gradability. 

The Quantum Harvester is capable of 
providing 36 inches of fully automatic 
leveling with eight inches of picking 
head adjustment. Leveling is provided 
by dual hydraulic lift cylinders. 

The Quantum Harvester has four in- 
dependently controlled, high-perfor- 
mance blowers designed to provide 
maximum cleaning capability. All hy- 
draulic operator controls include an 
electrical override for improved reliabil- 
ity and ease of operation. 

Other features include: unique juice- 
tight, cleated, pick-up belts, and vari- 
able-speed settings for the conveyors, 
blowers, and picking head. The opera- 
tor control station is conveniently 
located at the rear of the machine to pro- 
vide a clear view of the vineyard, pick- 
ing head and conveyors — resulting in 
improved operation. The unit can be 
equipped with the exclusive AGH 
Sidewinder, Mantis, or Combination 
picking mechanism. 

AGH also introduces Sidewinder — a 
new picking mechanism designed to 
improve the efficiency of grape harvest- 
ers. Sidewinder is a balanced picking 
mechanism — which means the total 
weight of the picking head is evenly dis- 
tributed on both sides of the head. This 
feature allows the picking head to float 
freely and remain centered on the vine 
row. The head is equipped with AGH 
Bo-Peep Rods designed to gently re- 
move grapes, resulting in more whole 
berries and less vine damage. 


The Sidewinder has a simplified drive 
system containing a single crankshaft 
that’s balanced and doesn’t rely on gear- 
boxes or chains. The drive system pro- 
vides more efficient harvesting because 
it gives the rods a straighter action and 
it can run at lower RPMs with faster 
ground speed. The system also elimi- 
nates possible oil contamination because 
the crankshaft assembly is mounted 
away from grape conveyor assembly. 
Sidewinder can be installed in other 
grape harvesters such as Chisholm 
Ryder or Mecca. 

Quantum Harvester and the Side- 
winder picking mechanism are products 
of American Grape Harvesters which 
also manufactures fully equipped, self- 
contained 4-wheel drive harvesters, 2- 
wheel drive harvesters, tow harvesters, and 
gondolas with up to 5.5-ton capacities. 

For more information, call: 

209/896-4278 or write: 

American Grape Harvesters, 

1600’ Ross St., Selma, CA 93662 

fax: 209/896-6452. 

Please see our ad, page 2. 


T-SYSTEMS INTERNATIONAL 

Converting vineyards to drip irriga- 
tion has just become more economical 
with introduction of the new line of T- 
TAPE TSX products for vines. A new 
manufacturing process gives T-TAPE 
TSX the strength needed to stand up to 
demands of vineyard installations. 

A five-year manufacturers warranty 
on material and workmanship is offered 
for all buried vine installations of 510, 
515, 710, and 715 TSX products. Grow- 
ers who install the TSX drip tape can 
expect to pay up to 50% less initial costs 
over conventional drip hose or micro- 
sprinkler systems. 

Using TSX drip tape can lower energy 
use and pumping costs, a result of the 
lower pressure needed to operate the 
system. The T-TAPE TSX series oper- 
ates at 40% lower pressure compared to 
other drip or micro-sprinkler systems. 

A variety of emitter spacings are 
available with either the %-inch diameter 
(500 model) or %-inch diameter (700 
model) drip tape. The larger diameter 
TSX-700 allows for the longest runs of 
any drip tape on the market, while still 
maintaining excellent uniformity. T- 
TAPE TSX is available at 24, 36, 42, and 
48-inch emitter spacings with flow rates 
of 0.5 and 1.0 gal/hour. 

Both TSX-500 and TSX-700 feature a new 
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slit outlet that opens when the system is 
pressurized and closes when the water is 
turned off —a big plus for subsurface instal- 
lations. The slit outlet practically elimi- 
nates start-up plugging while reducing 
root intrusion and insect damage. 

An additional feature of T-TAPE TSX 
is the new dual flow track which pro- 
vides uniform discharge at higher flow 
rates than usually required in other drip 
tape applications. 

By selecting T-TAPE TSX for vine irri- 
gation, growers not only save on system 
costs, but realize the benefits of using 
drip irrigation: fewer weed problems, 
less disease and continuous access to 
your vineyard. 

For more information on T-TAPE or 

T-Systems International, write to 

7545 Carroll Rd., San Diego, CA 92121, 

or call 619/578-1860. 

Please see our ad, page 7. 


DRIWATER, INC. 

When deciding how to care for your 
inter-plants, choose DriWater. DriWater 
provides cost-effective solutions for new 


vine plantings, erosion control, and any 
other hard-to-water areas. No matter 
what kind of irrigation system is used, 
DriWater can serve as a supplementary 
source of water or as the sole watering 
source. 

DriWater has been proven effective in 
adverse soil conditions from very sandy 
soils to heavy clays. To establish a 
strong root base for vines and relieve 
vine stress, DriWater’s time-release 
properties provide consistent moisture 
as opposed to “parch and drench” wa- 
tering cycles. DriWater switches the 
new vine planting from a “survival 
mode” to a “growth mode” faster, re- 
sulting in a hardier plant, and substan- 
tially increased root establishment and 
vine growth. 

DriWater eliminates the risk of over- 
looking new plantings when hand-wa- 
tering and eliminates expensive time- 
consuming labor cost after initial 
planting. DriWater is installed next to 
the roots, where the water is needed, at 
the same time the vine is planted. 

DriWater is not a polymer! Do not con- 
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fuse DriWater with cross-linked 
polyacrylamides commonly known as 
“polymer crystals.” DriWater is a pat- 
ented product which comes premixed 
and ready-to-use in convenient quart 
containers. It is made from natural ingre- 
dients and is totally non-toxic and biode- 
gradable. Because DriWater does not re- 
absorb water, all of the water is available 
for the root system of the plant. 

DriWater is the most effective solu- 
tion for inter-plants because plant health 
and growth can be dramatically im- 
proved when plant stress is lowered. 

For more information, call: 

DriWater 

800/255-8458 or fax: 214/789-2970 


VINIFERA, INC. 

Vinifera, Inc. uses greenhouse propa- 
gation and green-grafting methods, in 
combination with in-house laboratory 
ELISA diagnostic tests, for production 
of highest quality, healthy dormant 
“VitroGraft™” grafted vines. 

All foundation stock is in-house 
ELISA-tested for leafroll and fanleaf vi- 


The Joseph W. Ciatti Company 
Salutes the California Wine Industry 


WINE 


p< 


rep ; 


> Grape sales 


BROKERS 


> Bulk wine sales 
> Custom grape-crushing contracts 
> Exports of U.S. wines 


> Closeout case goods sales 
> Market analysis and inventory valuation 


42 Miller Avenue, Mill Valley, California 94941 


\ , lise glasses raised high, we salute the 
continued success of the California 
Wine Industry! The Joseph W. Ciatti 

Company is proud to be a part of this success. 

We stand ready to make 1994 an even more 


successful year by providing you with a full 
array of wine brokerage services, including: 


Phone: (415) 388-8301 Fax: (415) 388-0528 
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rus disease agents before propagation 
and grafting in our Oregon nursery and 
laboratory facility. After green-grafting, 
vines are field-finished to industry stan- 
dards in California. 

Vinifera’s propagation process in- 
volves grafting green-growing plants 
which results in grafted vines with 
physiologically sound, virtually unde- 
tectable graft unions, and exceptionally 


full and well-developed root stystems. 
It is likely that a well-knitted graft 
union, with internal and external mor- 
phology most closely resembling that of 
a non-grafted plant, will result in supe- 
rior vine establishment and enhanced 
resistance to disease and frost damage. 
Established VitroGraft vineyard 
plantings are found in several locations 
throughout Napa and Sonoma counties, 


Fermenting Tanks 


Dimpled cooling jackets on 
fermenting tanks from Santa 
Rosa Stainless Steel carry a 
high-pressure flow of glycol, 
freon or ammonia to ensure 
continuous, precise tempera- 
tures of the wine. Low-pressure 


channel jackets carrying glycol 
and water also are available. 
Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 
is the industry leader in tanks 
for fermenting, dejuicing and 
storage. The wine industry has 
invested in nearly nine thou- 
sand of our stainless steel 
tanks during the last 20 years. 
Call today for information or 
free estimates. 


Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 


P.O. Box 518 


Santa Rosa, California 95402 
(707)544-SRSS_ FAX 707-544-6316 
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coastal and northern California viticul- 
tural regions, Oregon, and several east- 
ern States. 

Vinifera is currently field-finishing for 
delivery in volume in *Spring ’95*: 
Chardonnay 04 on SO4; Chardonnay 76 
and 96 on Riparia Gloire and SO4; Mer- 
lot 1 and 3 on SO4 and Riparia Gloire; 
Pinot Gris 146 on 420 and SO4; plus 
other Chardonnay, Cabernet Sauvignon, 
and Pinot noir clones on a range of root- 
stock. For delivery in *Spring ’96*: large 
vines (16-month field-grown); Chardon- 
nay 04 on SO4; Chardonnay 76 and 96 
on 3309C; Merlot 3 on SO4; Pinot Gris 
146 on 3309C. Additionally, there is a 
full range of scion and rootstock selec- 
tions available for custom-grafting for 
delivery in Spring 1996. 

For more details on the VitroGraft™ product, call: 

James Stamp at Vinifera, Inc., 

800/648-1681. 

Please see our ad, page 41. 


VINEYARD INVESTIGATIONS 

Vineyard Investigations offers a broad 
array of consulting services, ranging 
from vineyard development to vineyard 
problem resolution. 

Vineyard development services in- 
clude: site selection, soil description and 
analysis, scion and rootstock selection, 
vine spacing and trellis design, soil fer- 
tility and vine nutrition management, 
and irrigation management. 

Vineyard problem resolution strate- 
gies target site-specific research to im- 
prove fruit yield and composition, wine 
quality, and vineyard profitability. 

Vineyard Investigations offers Terroir, 
a vineyard information software pack- 
age designed to manage soil, vine, wa- 
ter, and fruit data for today’s vineyard 
manager, viticulturist, winemaker, and 
financial manager. 

Terroir™ contains a spatial database 
manager customized for vineyard man- 
agement, a program for creating con- 
tour maps and three-dimensional sur- 
faces to aid in data interpretation, and a 
statistics package. Terroir™ does the 
work of both a conventional database 
program and a geographic information 
system within one easy-to-use package. 
This state-of-the-art combination of 
powerful software uses the popular Mi- 
crosoft Windows program. 

Vineyard Investigations offers cus- 
tomized services for both large and 
small vineyards and wineries in Napa 
and Sonoma counties. Vineyard Inves- 
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tigations also has clients on the Central 
Coast of California, in Sacramento Val- 
ley and San Joaquin Valley, Arizona, 
New York, Oregon, and Europe. 

For more information, contact: 

Paul W. Skinner, Ph.D., 

Vineyard Investigations 

26 Laurel Lane, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/254-7519, fax: 707/254-7553. 


RHONE-POULENC AG COMPANY 

Rhone-Poulenc Ag Company, based 
in Research Triangle Park, NC, manu- 
factures three outstanding tools for pro- 
duction of grapes for wine and raisins. 

ROVRAL® fungicide provides de- 
pendable, lasting protection against Bo- 
trytis which can reduce yields by 40%. 
It can be applied to any variety without 
adversely affecting wine quality or the 
appearance of table grapes. 

ETHREL® plant regulator promotes 
earlier, more uniform ripening, giving 
table grapes a deeper richer coloration. 
When used on grapes for raisins, 
ETHREL® reduces acidity and increases 
sugar content. Raisins will be ready 10 
to 14 days earlier, thereby avoiding the 
rains and insect infestations. 

SEVIN® insecticide provides good 
control of leafhoppers, while also con- 
trolling OLR, grapeleaf skeletonizer, 
and other destructive insects. Because 
of the broad crop registration of 
SEVIN®, the worry of drift onto adja- 
cent crops is minimized. SEVIN® fits 
IPM and IRM programs, does not per- 
sist in the environment, nor does it 
readily leach through the soil to ground 
water. 

For more information, call 1-(800) 334-9745. 


SUNRIDGE NURSERY INC. 

Sunridge Nursery has served the 
wine and table grape industry since 
1977. Growing and grafting grape nurs- 
ery stock is Sunridge’s only business. 

The nursery is located east of Bakers- 
field, CA, in the Tehachapi foothills 
where the warm climate and phyllox- 
era-free, sandy soils provide ideal grow- 
ing conditions for grape nursery stock. 

Sunridge Nursery facilities include: 
two state-of-the-art 3,000-sq.ft. growth 
callous chambers, 25 greenhouses total- 
ling 200,000-sq.ft., and 15,000-sq.ft. of cold 
storage. There are shade houses and out- 
door holding areas that gradually condi- 
tion new vines. Sunridge owns 150 acres 
of certified rootstock increase-blocks and 
30 acres of certified varietals. 


Between six and eight million vines 
per year are produced at Sunridge, most 
grown to customer specifications. More 
than 50 certified scionwood varieties 
and clonal selections are available. 

For more information, contact: 

Sunridge Nursery, Inc., 

441 Vineland Rd., Bakersfield, CA 93307, 

tel: 805 /363-VINE. 

Please see our ad, page 58. 


WILDLIFE CONTROL TECHNOLOGY 
Wildlife Control Technology, Inc. 
(WCT) provides growers with many dif- 
ferent bird control products. Located in 
Fresno, CA, WCT has served the agri- 
cultural community for 18 years. 
Today, grape growers face the chal- 
lenges of bird damage without the help of 
chemicals or broad control measures 
available for other pests. WCT has a vast 
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7670 Auburn Road 
Painesville, Ohio 44077 
Phone 216 354-7900 
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utilizing your computer system? 
DataCom Consulting can help you 
maximize your efficiency and your 
profits. DataCom Consulting 
provides a full range of computer 
services to the wine industry. We can 
customize your system to meet the 


specific needs of your operations. 
First Hour Consultation FREE! 


Software for: 


e Wine Production 
e Market Research 
e Sales Support 

e Point of Sale 

e Inventory Control 


Professional Services: 


e Installation 
e Training 
e Technical Support 


D ata 
Consulting 


Tel : 707/664.0406 
Fax : 707/794.9494 


array of products and materials including 
netting, pyrotechnics, biosonics, and vi- 
sual hazing techniques. 

Netting, which is the most effect con- 
trol measure, can be purchased in cut 
lengths and full rolls. The netting is in 
stock in the Fresno WCT warehouse and 
is available immediately. U.V. treated net- 
ting and disposable netting are available. 

Pyrotechnics are available in several 
different forms. Biosonics (broadcast bird 
distress calls) are also available in addi- 
tion to many types of visual scare devices. 

Wildlife Control Technology, Inc. has 
several trained field technicians who will 
discuss specifics of your site or species 
problems. On site visitations and consult- 
ing can be arranged. Let WCT help you 
fight costly losses to birds. 

For more information, contact; 

Wildlife Control Technology, Inc., 

2501 N.Sunnyside#103, Fresno, 

CA 93727, 

tel: 209/294-0262, fax: 209/294-0632. 


Abbeon Cal Inc. 
HP-100 predicts growth of powdery and 
downy mildew and botrytis. 
123-280A Gray Ave. 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
tel: 800/922-0977, 805/966-0810 
fax: 805/966-7659 


Automatic Rain Co. 
Ag irrigation and landscape supplies: 
aeration, filtration, drip, and more. 
PO Box 2067, Menlo Park, CA 94026 
tel:415/323-5161, fax: 415/323-4078 
238 Todd Road, Santa Rosa, CA 
tel: 707/584-7272, fax: 707/584-5590 
3229 California Blvd. Napa, CA 
tel: 707/255-7575, fax: 707/258-0401 


Crop Care Associates, Inc. 
Agricultural consultants: pest manage- 
ment, agronomy, irrigation and land suit- 
ability studies. 

6525 Washington St. 
Yountville, CA 94599 
tel: 707/944-2998, fax: 707/944-2163 


Euro-Machines, Inc. 
Braud grape harvesters and grape-pomace 
gondolas. 
PO Box 843 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
tel: 703/825-5700 


FMC Corporation 
FMC is a manufacturer of specialty har- 
vesting equipment worldwide. 
2300 Industrial Ave. Box A 
Madera, CA 93639 
tel: 209/661-3200, fax: 209/661-3148 


GeoFlow Subsurface Irrigation 
Subsurface drip irrigation with Root- 
guard® protection. 

200 Gate-5 Rd.#103 
Sausalito, CA 94966 
tel: 800/828-3388, fax: 331-0167 


Heliotrope General 
Solar-power irrigation controllers used 
where electricity is not easily accessible. 
3733 Kenora Dr. 
Spring Valley, CA 91977 
tel: 619/460-3930, 800/552-8838, 
fax: 619/460-9211 


KEM Equipment, Inc. 
Tractor-mounted Clemens equipment to 
remove weeds in the vine row. 

PO Box 546 

Tualatin, OR 97062 

tel: 503/692-5012 

2775 E.Malaga Ave.#108 
Fresno, CA 

tel: 209/442-6099 


Macro Plastics Inc. 
Macrobins are used during grape harvest, 
small lot fermentation, transportation of 
pumice. 
2250 Huntington Dr. 
Fairfield, CA 94533 
tel: 707/437-1200, fax: 707/437-1201 


Monarch Manufacturing, Inc. 
Providing biodegradable propagation con- 
tainers to the grape industry for 25 years. 
13154 CR 140 
Salida, CO 81201 
tel: 800/284-0390, 719/539-3335 
fax: 719/539-3900 


Patchen California, Inc. 
The Weedseeker™ reduces herbicide 
usage by optically detecting weeds and 
only spraying the weeds. 
22217 Old Santa Cruz Hwy. 
Los Gatos, CA 95030 
tel: 408/353-1234 
fax: 408/353-1222 


Pest Management Supply, Inc. 
Environmental and econmical sound in- 
sect and disease management products. 
311 River Dr. 

Hadley, MA 01035 
tel: 800/272-7672, 413/549-7240, 
fax: 413/549-3930 


Soil Solutions Corporation 
Equipment to inject gypsum and potas- 
sium through the irrigation system. 
8000 W.Doe Avenue 
Visalia, CA 93291 
tel: 800/974-SOIL, 209/651-4100, 
fax: 209/651-4109 


The Water Works 
Design and engineering of complete irriga- 
tion systems, sprinkler, drip, pumps, and 
filters. 
PO Box 446 
Rutherford, CA 94573 
tel / fax: 707/963-8727 
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New StaVin infusion tube 


StaVin, Inc. has introduced the 
StaVin infusion tube, designed to fit 
into traditional French Burgundy and 
Bordeaux export barrels through the 
bung hole. The infusion tube is 1'%.- 
inch diameter and perforated (14-gauge 
#304 stainless steel). 
Included are the tube, 
silicon bung, and sili- 
con stopper. 

Advantages to having 
an infusion tube are: 

° Use it to ferment 
and/or age wine in 
older, neutral barrels. 
Loaded with StaVin 
French oak cubes, it will 
give a full 15-20% ex- 
traction level of a new 
French oak barrel in ap- 
proximately 3-4 weeks. 
If more oak flavor is de- 
sired, pull the tube out 
of the barrel, empty the 


Pre-toasted © 
French 
oak cubes 
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RLS demonstrates PERA press 


RLS Equipment placed a demonstration 
model PE-37 (3,700-liter capacity) PERA 
membrane press at Sequoia Grove Winery 
in Napa Valley, CA during the 1994 
harvest. 

RLS added PERA membrane presses to 
its equipment line this year. A French 
manufacturer of winery presses since 1896, 
PERA has attained a reputation for excel- 
lence throughout Europe. The PERA press 
is engineered with quality and durability 
for simplicity of operation. 

Two models are available: the PE has a 
slotted stainless steel drum; and the PN has 
a totally enclosed stainless steel drum. Ca- 
pacity ranges from 3,700-liter to 28,000-liter. 

A variety of options include double 
doors for direct loading of whole clusters 
and flexible controllers. 

Contact RLS Equipment at 800/527- 
0197 (West Coast) or 609/965-0074 for fur- 
ther details. 
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tube, and add more toasted French oak 
cubes. 

* Prolong use of older cooperage. The 
infusion tube creates a hassle-free and 
sanitary alternative for winemakers who 
don’t want to pull heads off barrels to in- 
sert StaVin or other French oak staves to 
rejuvenate existing barrels. 

“The infusion tube is 
ideal for tuning up a 
wine with high-quality 
French oak just prior to 
bottling,” suggests Steve 
Sullivan, StaVin general 
partner. 

Winemakers may 
choose the toast level of 
the pre-toasted French 
oak cubes which are 
priced separately. 

For more information, 
contact: Alan or Steve 
Sullivan, StaVin, PO 
Box 1693, Sausalito, CA 
94966, tel: 415/331-7849, 
fax: 415/331-0516. 
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fp Portocork joins with 
Santa Ynez Trading Co. 


Santa Ynez Trading Company (SYT) 
has agreed to be fp Portocork’s exclusive 
distributor in San Luis Obispo, Santa Bar- 
bara, Ventura, and Los Angeles counties. 
SYT will also continue to sell corks to its 
many customers outside California. 

SYT will provide the finest service avail- 
able and fp Portocork, in its state-of-the-art 
temperature and humidity-controlled pro- 
cessing facility, will brand, coat, sterilize, 
and package all cork orders for SYT. Also, 
fp Portocork will perform extensive incom- 
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New barrel cellar “cradle” 

Western Square Industries Inc. has in- 
troduced a third cradle for a single barrel 
to fit on its two-barrel rack. 

“Many of our customers have simply 
left a single barrel in between the two bar- 
rel cradles,” says John Lansingh of West- 
ern Square. “That barrel will not be stable 
there. Now the cellar master can slide on 
this individual set of third cradles and the 
single barrel is secure.” 

“It is important to Western Square to of- 
fer our customers solutions to their cellar 
management problems,” says Trygve 
Mikkelsen, Western Square vice president 
of marketing. “We think most cellar mas- 
ters will want to keep a handful of these 
cradles in inventory for an immediate so- 
lution to their barrel stacking needs. 

Phone Western Square Industries Inc.: 
800/367-8383 (CA), 209/944-0921; 800/ 
367-7810 outside California. 


ing and outgoing quality control tests on 
every lot of corks. 

In addition to providing Nova, natural, 
traditional and 1+1 corks, SYT also sells 
Rivercap tin capsules, Metalux poly-lami- 
nated and PVC capsules, Sofacap ex- 
truded PVC capsules, and Oller cham- 
pagne corks. 

Please call Santa Ynez Trading Co. at 
805/733-2955 or fp Portocork at 707 /258- 
3930 for pricing and samples. 


APM donates exhibit 


Shahbaz Sohrabi, vice president of 
sales for APM, Inc. (Benicia, CA) donated 
a cork exhibit to the Sonoma County 
Wineries Association for permanent dis- 
play in the Sonoma County Wine & Visi- 


tors Center in Rohnert Park, CA. The ex- 
hibit, sponsored by APM, includes a five- 
minute video showing production of cork 
from the forest to the factory in Portugal. 
APM is a large American supplier of 
wine and champagne corks from APM’s 
company, Cortica Benicia in Portugal. 
APM also provides capsules such as 
Metallika, Elite, polypropolyne and alumi- 
num, bottles, and plastic products. 
(left to right) John Sheela, Kenwood 
Vineyards; Tom Hobart, Clos du Bois; 
Shahbaz Sohrabi, APM; Sandra 
Maclver, Matanzas Creek Winery; 
Christine DeLoach, DeLoach Vine- 
yards; Doug Davis, Sebastiani Vine- 
yards; and Cecil DeLoach, DeLoach 
Vineyards, at APM presentation. 
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Your Authorized Karcher Dealer: 


NAPA FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 
P.O. BOX 5839, Napa, CA 94581 
(575 Third Street, Bldg. A, Napa, CA 94559) 
(707) 255-6372 Fax (707) 255-6462 
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Wine exporting for consumers 


Wine Exporting Service allows wineries 
to ship wine around the world for their 
customers. Many international tourists 
visiting tasting rooms would buy wine if 
they had an easy way to get it home. The 
selection of American wines is very lim- 
ited abroad. Many tourists welcome the 
opportunity to stock their cellars with 
their favorite wines — and will pay for it. 

Since the dollar value is at a record low 
internationally, the exchange rate makes it 
especially attractive for these tourists to 
buy wine here. The total cost can actually 
be less than buying a comparable wine in 
their home country. 

Wine Exporting Service bills the interna- 
tional customers directly for the service. 
They receive their wine in excellent condi- 
tion in about 10 to 14 days (guaranteed). 
A brochure explaining the service includes 
a price sheet, so the winery and customer 
have immediate access to a price quote for 
shipping costs. 

The easy steps include: winery salesper- 
son collects for the case of wine sold, ship- 
ping box, and sales tax. The customer 


completes a shipping form that is put into 
the case of wine along with an original 
winery sales receipt. The winery has UPS 
ship the box to Wine Exporting Service 
(C.O.D.) in Calabasas, CA. 

Wine Exporting Service compiles the 
complicated paperwork for the interna- 
tional customs departments, complying 
with restrictions on alcohol importation, 
tariff and tax payments, and certificates re- 
quired. 

Wine Exporting Service insures that 
proper care is taken during shipping for 
the wine’s temperature and quality re- 
quirements and arranges delivery to the 
customer’s home. 

Contact Wine Exporting Service at 5192 
Parkway Calabasas, Calabasas, CA 91302. 
tel: 818/222-0369 or 800/IN-2-WINE, fax: 
818/222-0359. 


PWV will feature 
WINERY EQUIPMENT 


in the March/April 1995 Showcase. 
Suppliers — call: 415/479-5819 
for more information. 


We sell the least expensive 
equipment wine industry. 


You can’t afford delays from 
unreliable equipment. And you can’t presses in the world today. 
afford presses that lower your quality or Of course, you’re buying more 
yield. than a machine. You’re buying Scott 

Willmes presses have proven Labs’ service — 55 years of coming 
reliability and get the most from every through in the crush. 


P.O. Box 750249 Petaluma, CA 94975 (707) 765-6666 


Which means that Willmes 
presses from Scott Labs aren’t only the 
best presses money can buy. 


grape dollar. They are the finest 


They’re also the least expensive. 


Canada East (416) 839-9463 Canada West (604) 769-6308 


PORTLAND — 


by Stan Clarke 


hether its tasting room sales, 
national distributors, or inter- 
national exports, our buyers 
take Lemberger because it is 
unique and it tastes good!” 
shares Kiona winemaker Scott Williams. 

Kiona Vineyards Winery took the ini- 
tial gamble of planting a commercial 
block of the little known Lemberger 
grape in 1976, with the first commercial 
bottling coming from the 1980 vintage. 
Since that year, they have been joined 
by 13 other Washington wineries pro- 
ducing about 15,000 cases/year of 
varietally-labeled Lemberger. 

For the first decade of marketing 
Lemberger, these maverick winemakers 
put up with their share of smelly cheese 
jokes, but times have changed. 
Thurston Wolfe winemaker Wade 
Wolfe stated, “We sell about 50% of our 
Lemberger at the winery and 50% 
through wholesalers.” 

Winemaker Dick Patterson reports 
that Hoodsport Winery sells up to 80% 
of their Lemberger through distribution 
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A wine whose time has come 


on a production of 1,700 cases annually. 

Mike Conway of Latah Creek Winery 
put the current status of Lemberger 
sales most succinctly: “Lemberger has a 
good following building throughout 
the state, but it is still a hand-sell out- 
side Washington.” 

Viticulturally, all of Washington’s 80 
acres of Lemberger are grown on their 
own roots in relatively light, sandy soils. 
Irrigation is mandatory with rainfall lev- 
els averaging seven inches annually, 
most of which falls in the winter. 

The grape comes from Central Europe 
where it is known under a plethora of 
names: Kekfrancos in Hungary, Blauer 
Frankische in Austria, Limburger/ 
Lemberger in Germany. It’s winter har- 
diness is superior to any other premium 
red vinifera cultivar according to exten- 
sive research done by Washington State 
University’s Dr. Walter Clore, the origi- 
nal importer and initial advocate of the 
grape. He is credited for starting the in- 
terest in this blue-black immigrant from 
the Danube River. 


Covey Run Vintners 
As the second oldest Washington pro- 


WALLA WALLA 


OREGON 


ducer of Lemberger (first vintage was 
1982), Covey Run has taken the light and 
lively route with this grape. Winemaker 
Dave Crippen describes the stylistic goals 
as “youthful, fruity aromas and flavors, 
very low tannins with a slight spritz and 
medium body.” The result has been a 
steadily increasing production (now up 
to 2,000 cases/year) selling at $7/bottle. 

The vineyard from which Covey Run 
obtains most of their fruit is 11-years- 
old, and produces a very consistent 
quality of fruit. It is machine-harvested. 
Yield ranges from four to six tons/acre 
and the vineyard receives furrow irriga- 
tion. The grapes are transported in 7-ton 
gondolas to the winery about 35 miles 
away, usually in the cool of October. 

Crippen waits until the grapes are 
fully ripe (22° to 23° Brix with TA under 
0.9) before harvest. He notes that be- 
cause of the high tartaric content, the 
pH shift due to malolactic fermentation 
(MLF) is slight, preserving color while 
softening flavors. 

The fruit is crushed, destemmed, and 
pumped into stainless steel fermentors. 
The cap is sprinkled once/day for 30 
minutes, holding the cap temperature in 
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Corks 


All grades and sizes exclusively 
from Sociedade Industrial de 
Corticas/Portugal. Inventoried, 
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the 80°F range. “The fruit tends to be a 
little high in acid,” states Crippen, “so 
we typically inoculate for malolactic, 
ferment to dryness, and press up to a 
week after yeast fermentation ceases.” 

The 1987 Covey Run Lemberger was 
described by winemakers as having a 
medium red color with no traces of 
browning; tea leaf, cedar and sour 
cherry flavors; tart with some leafy 
notes. The 1993 barrel sample was char- 
acterized as: bright red, raspberry and 
cherry aromas that moved with consis- 
tency through the flavors; several refer- 
ences to carbonic maceration because of 
the high fruit profile and the markedly 
low tannins. 


The Hogue Cellars 

David Forsyth, winemaker, feels that 
some whole berry fermentation helps 
accentuate the natural abundance of 
fruit in the Lemberger grape. He has 
participated in Lemberger production 
for six years and found that regardless 
of the seasonal weather variations, the 
fruit quality remains very consistent. 

Using the same vineyard as a grape 
source each year also lends to produc- 
tion of a very stable style. The vineyard 
produces ripe Lemberger (22.5° to 23.5° 
Brix, 0.75 to 0.85 TA, and 3.3 to 3.5 pH) 
grapes usually in late October. 

The Hogue Cellars style is one of 
moderation. They don’t try to make the 
fruitiest wine, nor the richest; they sim- 
ply try to exhibit the natural qualities of 
the grape as best they can. This involves 
using a 30% whole berry fermentation 
with sprinkler-type pumpovers. The 
wine is racked two to three times after 
malolactic fermentation before being 
put into new American oak barrels. 

The wine is bottled in August after 
harvest, and bottle-aged six months be- 
fore release. As opposed to the Covey 
Run wines, the Hogue Lemberger fea- 
tures a nuance of oak flavor. Forsyth 
likes the merging of flavors between the 
fruit and the oak as well as using the 
oak tannins to add structure to the natu- 
rally soft wine. 

Hogue Cellars Lemberger sells for just 
under $10/bottle and has been recently 
sold outside of the Northwest in trial 
quantities to distributors in New York, 
Tennessee, Illinois, and Hawaii. 

The 1992 Hogue Lemberger featured 
a bright red color, a characteristic 
Lemberger nose of cherry and allspice 
with stronger notes of vanilla mixed 


with the fruit on the palate, finishing 
with a peppery warmth. The 1990 selec- 
tion tended to be more evolved with 
aromas such as rose and violets being 
noted by the winemaker panel. Wade 
Wolfe said, “as Lemberger ages, it gets 
away from simple cherry-plum flavors 
and moves into more subtle realms such 
as rose and violet scents along with 
more tar and leather hints.” This natu- 
ral evolution of character was certainly 
noted in comparing the pair of Hogue 
wines. 


Hoodsport Winery 

Grapes for the Hoodsport Lemberger 
come from Harold Pleasant’s Yakima 
Valley vineyard near Prosser. The vine- 
yard was planted in 1983 on a 6x10-ft. 
spacing and trained on a fan system us- 
ing four trunks or canes per vine, much 
as the original Kiona Vineyard was es- 
tablished. Each cane is pruned to five 
two-bud spurs, yielding four to six 
tons/acre. Extensive canopy manage- 
ment is used: hedging and both me- 
chanical and manual leaf stripping. 
The vineyard is watered once during 
the growing season due to the deep, 
sandy loam, and furrow-irrigated after 
harvest. 

Winemaker Dick Patterson likes to 
describe his Lemberger as “fruity, full- 
bodied, and slightly complex.” The 
grapes are picked between 23° and 24° 
Brix, with TA between 0.6 and 0.8, and 
3.2 to 3.4 pH, crushed into open tanks, 
and punched down at least twice daily 
after Prisse de Mousse yeast addition. 
The wine is usually fermented at a cool 
70°F for about 14 days. Inoculation for 
malolactic occurs when the fermenta- 
tion temperature rises above 60°F. 

Patterson blends in small amounts of 
other varietals, usually Cabernet or 
Merlot, to add some depth. Three types 
of oak chips (two European and one 
American) are blended and added to 
the wine in differing proportions. After 
extraction, extensive lab trials are done 
before final additions are made in the 
cellar. 

The wine is bottled with a TA be- 
tween 0.6 and 0.8, and 3.3 to 3.6 pH. 
Patterson feels that the ageing potential 
of his wines usually extend four to six 
years, but noted that because of the 
newness of the product, the longevity of 
the Hoodsport is still being evaluated. 

The 1992 Hoodsport Lemberger (cur- 
rent release sells for $8/bottle) exhibited 
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ample amounts of cherry, blackberry, 
and raspberry in both the aroma and 
flavors. Tasters noted it as lower in acid 
than some other wines, with a corre- 
sponding softness in the tannins. The 
1988 selection showed notes of fresh 
raspberry with tea, rose, and violet in 
the mouth. 


Kiona Vineyards 

Winemaker Scott Williams, son of 
owner John Williams, likes to relate the 
reactions of some Austrian Lemberger 
growers when they observed the Kiona 
vines growing at midseason: “They 
were astounded at our high cropping 
levels, at our vigor, and at the wine 
quality.” Indeed, the quality of the 
long-time Lemberger-producing winery 
is becoming well-known wherever 
Lemberger is known. 

Both John and Scott are excited about 
the national marketing of Lemberger. 
They continually encourage out-of-state 
distributors to take the wine into the 
marketplace for customer feedback. 

John Williams started growing 
Lemberger in a quest for more red wine 
alternatives in Washington. “Dr. Clore 
had been working with Lemberger at 
the Prosser research station. I had a 
chance to taste some of their experimen- 
tal wines and I liked them. In 1976, a 
few thousand Lemberger plants became 
available and we planted them.” 

Stylistically, the Kiona method of 
Lemberger production is patterned after 
traditional Cabernet Sauvignon meth- 
ods. They harvest at between 22° and 
23° Brix, usually in late September. Af- 
ter crushing and destemming, the must 
is fermented with two daily pumpovers 
until dryness, then pressed. Unlike 
many other producers, Kiona believes in 
barrel ageing Lemberger more than one 
year before bottling. 

The 1990 Lemberger, has some lilac 
and blackberry in the nose, with a well- 
integrated smoky component mingled 
with plum and currants coming out in 
the palate. Their library selection was a 
1982 Lemberger, by far the oldest wine 
in the tasting. Slightly brick with some 
brown on the edge, the wine’s aromas 
featured more leather and prune with 
just a fleeting hint of fresh raspberry. In 
the mouth, the wine carried on the 
prune/leather theme with more dried 
cherry. At 13 years, this was an encour- 
aging test of longevity for Lemberger, 
and most agreed that it was still drink- 


able but towards the end of it’s lifespan. 
The 1992 current release sells for $9.95 / 
bottle. 


Latah Creek Winery 

Winemaker Mike Conway has made 
wines in Washington for 14 years. 
Lemberger is a new Latah Creek wine. 
Conway likes the style diversity avail- 
able with Lemberger as well as the con- 
sistent level of high grape quality. 
Conway likes to keep Lemberger rela- 
tively simple; fruity with just a tinge of 
oak to provide a high quality red wine 
under $10. He particularly likes market- 
ing Lemberger to restaurants for sale by 
the glass. “The lower tannins add to the 
appeal of a younger red wine,” he notes 
enthusiastically. 

The Latah Creek source of Lemberger 
is the Charlie Crawford Vineyard in the 
heart of the Yakima Valley. The 
Crawford Vineyard supplies several 
wineries with Lemberger. “It matures 
late in the season, often towards the end 
of October,” notes Conway, “and is 
noted for it’s vibrant fruit flavors.” 
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Conway looks for sugars around 24° 
Brix with a TA about 0.9 and pH below 
3.5. He has never acidulated, with the 
the typical final TA around 0.75 with 
little rise in pH. 

After hand harvesting, the grapes are 
crushed, destemmed, and inoculated 
with yeast. The wine is pressed near 
dryness and inoculated for MLF. The 
wine is splash-racked two or three times 
during the next two months. Upon 
MLF-completion, sulfur dioxide is 
added and the wine is put into older 
barrels for three to six months before 
bottling in the summer after harvest. 

Conway offered both the 1991 and 
1992 vintages for tasting. The 1991 was 
found to be just starting it’s develop- 
ment with rose petal aromatics as noted 
with some of the older wines. It also 
displayed some interesting complexities 
described as tobacco or chocolate-like. 
The 1992 wine presented many of the 
same characters noted in the 1991. Con- 
sistency in the use of oak, undertones of 
chocolate, and some hints of soy, earth, 
and leather. The Latah Creek style 
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seemed to be towards the less bright, 
pure fruit, and more toward a broad 
spectrum of complex components. 


Thurston Wolfe Wines 

Wade Wolfe has experimented with 
Lemberger since he moved to Washing- 
ton in 1978. From vineyard to fermenta- 
tion vat, few if any people know 
Lemberger as well as this winemaking 
veteran. From his vineyard knowledge 
and vast experimental experience he 
feels that the best Lembergers made un- 
der his label come from carefully se- 
lected blends of up to four different 
Lemberger vineyards. Each lot is fer- 
mented separately and aged in a combi- 
nation of new and used American oak. 

Grapes are picked at 23° Brix with a 
pH under 3.4 and TA around 0.8. Fer- 
mentation is in open-top containers 
(one-ton capacity). Punch-down is twice 
daily until the cap is completely mixed. 
After pressing, the wine is placed into 
barrels for 14 months, with two 
rackings. 

Besides blending vineyards, Wolfe 


also does blending trials with small 
amounts of Cabernet Sauvignon (he has 
used up to 5% to augment color, tannin, 
and complexity). 

Thurston Wolfe production is ap- 
proximately 500 cases/year of 
Lemberger. The bottle price is about $10 
and is available in Washington and Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

The winemaker group tasted both the 
1991 and 1992 Lembergers from 
Thurston Wolfe. Comments on the 1991 
included many descriptors. Crippen 
called it “toffee candy.” Forsyth used 
“beef jerky,” while John Williams noted 
“chocolate” flavors. The 1992 was much 
more reserved, with more raspberry / 
cherry showing with a hint of cotton 
candy in the finish, perhaps (it was 
speculated) from the oak. a 

PWV thanks Hogue Cellars for hosting this 
varietal review tasting/discussion. 
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PART IV 


MAKING YOUR TASTING ROOM PROFITABLE: 


Tasting room layout 
IS crucial to success 


by Mark Kendziorek, 
Tasting Room Associates 


n any retailing environment, the 

physical arrangement of mer- 

chandise, traffic flow, and light- 

ing is crucial to efficient opera- 

tion and profitability. This is true 
in your winery tasting room, too. 


What does your customer see? 

Take a look at your physical set-up 
with the eyes of a customer who has 
never visited your tasting room before. 
What is the very first thing a customer 
sees, even before reaching your door? 
Are the building and entrance inviting? 
Do they say “Come on in and have some 
fun” or “You are entering a factory”? 

After entering, what is the first thing 
you see and which area physically 
draws you? Are there any impediments, 
physical or visual, that keep your cus- 
tomers from moving into the room? 

Watch customers and chart how they 
move around the tasting room. Chances 
are that more than 90% of them will fol- 
low the same traffic pattern for the first 
minute or two. This is very important. 
Is this where you want them for the 
first minutes when they are the most 
impressionable? If not, where do you 
want them? 

Identify the one or two most interest- 
ing, humorous, or enticing items that 
you sell and display them five to eight 
feet inside the door, in the direction you 
want the customers to move. This gets 
them inside and committed. 

Once committed, the customer opens 
up to the other options available. Before 
he or she commits, the customer could 


go either way — in or out. Even if they 
are physically inside, customers have 
not made the mental leap to actually en- 
tering, body and soul, palate, and wal- 
let. This is the crucial time to greet cus- 
tomers with a simple “Hello.” 

If a customer picks up a displayed 
item, even better. Making physical con- 
tact with some- 
thing within the 
first two minutes 
can “break the 
ice” and make 
the potential cus- 
tomer more will- 
ing to examine 
other merchan- 
dise and wine. 


Do customers 
feel 
comfortable? 
When custom- 
ers are five to 
eight feet inside 


your tasting 
room, how do 
they feel? Do 


they see a clean, 
well-stocked, 
nicely displayed retail environment 
with smiling, helpful-looking employ- 
ees? Is this a place you would feel com- 
fortable in, not afraid to show 
ignorance of a very confusing and 
intimidating subject, wine? 

If the tasting room is well-lighted 
without being too bright, it should high- 
light certain areas and items and draw 
the customers in the proper direction. If 
it’s not, they can feel lost and wander 
aimlessly, even in the smallest tasting 
room. 


Tasting bar in successful Viansa Winery 
tasting room, Sonoma, CA. 


Is the area too hot or cold? Are the 
walls decorated in a pleasing manner? 
Is pleasant music playing at a volume 
that does not overwhelm conversation? 
Is there enough room at the tasting bar 
for several tasters at one time without 
making them feel crowded out, but 
without being so big they feel dwarfed 
by the scale? Is there enough room be- 
hind the tasters to handle a good size 
crowd, but without being so large as to 
seem empty? 

It is important that the tasting room 
always feel cozy and comfortable, never 
too large. A huge, open, cavernous 
room is worse than one that is too small. 
To a customer, small can be quaint, but 
huge is intimidating and cold. 

Handled poorly, these physical condi- 
tions can interfere with your customers’ 
total enjoyment of the tasting room 
experience and hinder sales but, if used 
properly, can maximize the experience 
and encourage sales. 

If the floor near the tasting bar is not 
carpeted and so hard that customers’ 
feet and knees 
ache before they 
have had time to 
fully explore the 
tasting room, 
they will never 
have the time or 
inclination to 
fully experience 
and appreciate 
your wine. 


Do you offer a 
well-rounded 
experience? 

A tasting 
room experience 
could be com- 
pared to a fine 
meal. The en- 
tree, of course, is 
where the most 
time and effort is spent. However, the 
appetizer, first course, and dessert are 
equally important, and indeed, what 
make the experience complete. 

The same is true in the tasting room. 
The wine tasting is the entree, the main 
attraction to the customer. However, the 
other merchandise, customer service, 
and general ambiance are what com- 
plete the tasting “meal.” Never forget, 
the customer is coming to a tasting 
room these days for an experience, not 
just to taste wine. 
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I have seen tasting bars ranging from 
dusty card tables with a few glasses and 
open bottles to huge rebuilt Renaissance 
furniture pieces that take up most of a 
room. Ask yourself, when viewed from 
the front (the customer’s side), “Does this 
tasting bar enhance the customers’ enjoy- 
ment of my wine?” And from behind, 
“Do the people pouring have to work 
unnecessarily hard to do their job?” 


Do you help or hinder the pourers? 

If the pourers are distracted — over- 
whelmed with physical details such as 
opening bottles, keeping the whites 
chilled or disposing of garbage, and dirty 
glasses — they cannot possibly give the 
tasters the attention they deserve. 

Watch good bartenders at work. 
Everything they need, all the tools of their 
trade, such as corkscrews, glasses, towel for 
spills, and so on, are within easy reach. 
Rarely do they have to move further than 
one step to do their job. This should occur 
at your wine tasting bar as well. 

Everything should be easily accessible 


DIRECTLY DISPERSABLE IN WINE 


Gentle - Selective - Versatile 


to the pourer. His or her attention 
should be turned to the potential cus- 
tomer as much as possible; that is where 
the sale is. Housekeeping should be 
kept to a minimum. 

Is the tasting bar itself set up so that 
only what is necessary to enhance enjoy- 
ment and understanding of the wine is 
visible? All other things are merely clut- 
ter. They may be important — such as 
promotional material, tour maps, and 
other merchandise — but they do not 
belong on the tasting bar. Find another 
location to serve this purpose. 

Observe the way the pouring staff 
interacts with tasters. Do they have to 
move too much to cover the tasting 
area? Are they bumping into each other 
behind the bar? Are they giving each 
taster the impression that he or she is 
receiving personal attention? 

The pouring system described in the 
Sept/Oct ’94-PWV “Profitable Tasting 
Room” (page-32) will help you and your 
staff pour, describe, and sell your wine 
efficiently and effectively. 


Where do your customers pay? 

This brings us to the final element to 
consider while wearing your consumer 
hat: Where do customers pay? Is the 
cash register efficiently located where 
customers can purchase without dis- 
turbing the rhythm and flow of the 
tasting bar? 

While this is not so critical when there 
are only one or two customers, imagine 
what happens when you finish pouring 
for 15 people just as a bus load of tasters 
arrives. Separate the two areas by their 
function, and you will separate the two 
activities, tasting and purchasing. But 
be sure the location for the cash register 
gives the customer the clear message 
about what is expected next: a purchase! 

At the cash register, is there enough 
counter area to work efficiently? Can the 
bottles be packaged without knocking 
other things off the counter? Are there 
also “impulse” items available for sale? 
Things such as buttons, gift bags, and 
decorative stoppers can add to the total 
sale while taking up little counter space. 
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What do customers say? 

Finally, as customers leave your 
tasting room and enter their cars or tour 
bus, try to listen to their comments. Did 
they have a good time? Was their 
experience unique or was this just 
another stop on the winery tour route? 
Will they return at a later date? 

The goal, of course, is to provide a 
memorable experience — unlike any 
other winery tasting room — through 
excellent service, fine wine, and unique 
merchandise. When it is memorable, 
purchases follow, as do profits. This can 
only be achieved if the physical environ- 
ment enables customers to appreciate 
what you offer. 

Watch for the next article discussing 
the importance of ancillary items to the 
customer’s experience and to your bot- 
tom line. ia 

Mark Kendziorek is founder/owner of Tast- 
ing Room Associates, a consulting firm estab- 
lished to assist wineries with all aspects of 
tasting room and retail operation. (tel: 206/ 
378-6344). 
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SMART VITICULTURE 


By Dr. Richard Smart 


Dancing girls in California vineyards— 
Introducing the Smart-Dyson Ballerina 


Many vineyards in California are at risk from phylloxera be- 
cause of the “failure” of AXR-1 rootstock. Sometimes the vine- 
yards are already showing phylloxera “hot spots,” which can 
double or treble in size each year. 

Some vineyards are as yet visibly unaffected, although of- 
ten phylloxera is known in the neighborhood. No longer do 
I talk to growers who, just a few years ago, thought their 
AXR-1 vineyards were not at risk. These growers are aware of 
the imminent replanting costs. 

Readers of this column should be well aware of the possibil- 
ity that their existing vineyards are “under-trellised.” This, of 
course, applies to those vigorous vineyards as yet unaffected (or 
only slightly so) by phylloxera. Over the last year or so I have 
discussed how shaded canopies can cause loss of yield, quality, 
and increased risk from fungal disease. There are now at least 
30 years research and commercial experience which support 
this seemingly extravagant claim. 

Many of the California vignerons with whom I consult face 
the classical dilemma. They know that their vineyard will 
have to be replanted sooner or later, but in the meantime, the 
present trellis is unsatisfactory, because vigor is high, and will 
remain so for several years to come. They obviously do not 
want to invest in an expensive new system, and then as the 
existing vineyards fail, have to wait three years for replants to 
begin cropping. But in the meantime, the existing and unsat- 
isfactory trellis is losing profit by producing yields and wine 
quality below the potential. 


California vineyard dilemma 

There may also be some growers for whom phylloxera risk is 
not imminent, but their vineyards are too vigorous. Perhaps 
also there are some growers who have not taken the opportu- 
nity of replanting to improve their trellis system, and who also 
face vineyard vigor problems. The Smart-Dyson Ballerina will 
be useful for both groups. 

Obviously what is required is some cheap yet effective modi- 
fication to the existing trellis, which is both easy and economi- 
cal to install. Then the vineyard can decline, and be replanted 
or interplanted at some future date. If the modification is really 
cheap and effective then perhaps the existing system can be re- 
tained for the new planting which can result in further savings. 

This is a situation where the Smart-Dyson Ballerina may be 
appropriate. I first heard the term “ballerina” a few years ago 
in the King Valley, Australia. Here the growers had used a 
trellis with two horizontal cordons (one above the other), both 


of which had upward pointing spurs. To convert to a form of 
Smart-Dyson, they shoot-positioned from the top cordon up- 
wards, and laid the shoots from the lower cordon initially out 
to the side. This was to avoid a lot of shoot breakage which 
would have happened if they tried to force the shoots verti- 
cally downwards. 

After fruit set, when the shoots had grown sufficiently long, 
they could be positioned down towards the vineyard floor, like 
a ballerina’s skirt. Hence the name. 

Subsequently, the growers were able to prune to downward 
and outward pointing spurs for the bottom cordon, making the 
process of shoot positioning downwards easier. They found the 
Ballerina system gave improved yield and fruit quality com- 
pared to the previous non-positioned system, and greatly im- 
proved botrytis bunch rot control. 


Smart-Dyson Ballerina — answer to the dilemma? 

Readers may recall the column on the Smart-Dyson trellis 
(PWV -Nov/Dec’93). It represents a simple modification to the 
standard California trellis, which has a bilateral cordon at 
about 42 inches above ground, and normally a couple of fixed 
foliage wires above. A significant difference between the two 
systems is the spur location. 

The traditional California system has spurs on top of the 
cordon, which encourages initial shoot growth upwards. 
However, as the shoots grow more than about three feet long, 
they are unable to hold themselves erect, and they fall down 
over the fixed foliage wires or each other. The “California 


“Sprawl” results. 


The Smart-Dyson has spurs on both the top and bottom of the 
cordon; this makes easy division of the canopy into two foliage 
curtains, one upwardly growing, the other growing down- 
wards. This effectively doubles the canopy surface area, re- 
duces shading, and improves yield and quality potential. A 
side view of the Smart-Dyson is shown on the left in Figure 1. 

To achieve upwards and downwards pointing spurs on a cor- 
don requires special training. In the first year of cordon estab- 
lishment, shoots should be separated into upwards and down- 
wards groups, so that the following winter it is easy to prune to 
upwards and downwards pointing spurs. 

Figure 1 
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When growers have asked me about conversion to Smart- 
Dyson, I have previously replied that it will be necessary to re- 
move the existing cordons (with only upwards pointing spurs), 
and establish a new cordon froma cane. They are often reluc- 
tant to do this, and for good reasons. As well as a likely crop 
loss, one has the problem of making large cuts on the vine, al- 
ways increasing the risk of problems with Eutypa and other 
wood-rotting fungi. 


Enter the Ballerina 

For most varieties, training shoots vertically downwards 
from upwards pointing spurs would cause excessive breakage. 
But what if the shoots were trained initially horizontally, and 
then as they grew longer were trained downwards? This was 
the “ballerina” trick used by the King Valley growers with the 
modified Smart-Dyson conversion. The shoots would not end 
up trained vertically downwards, as for the Smart-Dyson, but 
at an angle of about 45° to 60° from the horizontal. There was 
less breakage during shoot positioning, and subsequent prun- 
ing could select more outward and downward pointing spurs, 
making subsequent shoot positioning easier. 

Figure 1 shows the Smart-Dyson and the Smart-Dyson Bal- 
lerina side by side. Note that both systems offer improved fruit 
and leaf exposure compared with the “California Sprawl.” In 
a sense, the one downward curtain of the Smart-Dyson is di- 
vided into two curtains for the Smart-Dyson Ballerina. 
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Problems in the Bottle? 


DON'T DUMP IT: DECANT IT! 


Every day, thousands of gallons of premium California wine are 
reclaimed from the bottle for various reasons. Current methods are 
costly, inefficient, and invariably damage the wine. 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: 
DECANTER 
860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 (510)234-5670 


Installing/managing the Smart-Dyson Ballerina 
At winter pruning 

Figure 2 shows the establishment of the Smart-Dyson Balle- 
rina, starting at winter pruning. Step #1 is to select spurs which 
are either pointing upwards, or out to either side. Spur spacing 
for the upward pointing spurs is about five inches apart (2.5 per 
foot), which will yield about five shoots/foot, giving an ideal 
canopy for moderately vigorous vertical shoots which can be 
illuminated from both sides. 

The horizontal spurs should be spaced further apart, (prob- 
ably about seven inches), since the bottom curtains will only 
be sunlit on one side. Rather than the leaves being displayed 
to either side of the shoot, as for a vertical canopy, the leaves 
on the Ballerina skirt shoot will orient themselves to the up- 
per surface, requiring the shoots to be further apart to allow 
room for the leaves. 

The system requires a minimum of four foliage wires, and 
one fruiting wire. The traditional California sprawl often has 
one or two fixed vertical wires above the cordon, or sometimes 
a “foliage tee.” In any event, these can be modified to two 
moveable foliage wires attached to either side of the post. 

At least 18 inches of post must extend above the cordon to 
support the wires to hold the shoots erect. Also, there needs to 
be two moveable foliage wires which are moved from a winter 
rest position above the cordon to the top of the downward 
growing curtains. 
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Summer shoot positioning 

Step #1 is to separate the shoots into three populations: those 
to be trained upwards, and those to be trained to each side. As 
for Scott Henry and Smart-Dyson, this should be done a week 
or so before bloom, when the shoots no longer break off in their 
sockets when moved. The top shoots can be put between a pair 
of moveable wires, about 15 inches above the cordon. The fo- 
liage wires for the side shoots drop on top of the shoots as they 
are brushed outwards. 

Subsequent to fruit set, these wires can be pulled downwards 
to move the curtains further down. Perhaps after a few weeks, 
when the shoots are long enough to stay down, and are locked 
together by tendril growth, the wires could be lifted into the 
place of the top pair of foliage wires for the vertical canopy. 
These wires will then be out of the way for harvesting opera- 
tions. (Iam grateful to Jim Efird of San Luis Obispo, CA for this 
suggestion.) 

The top (vertical) canopy should be trimmed when fruit is 
pea size, and some shoots are more than three feet long. Shoots 
should be trimmed to a minimum of 12 to 15 main leaves, or 
about three feet. This trimming will likely need to be repeated 
at least once depending on vine balance. 

Shoot positioning will require two or three passes, totalling 
about 12 to 16 hours/acre. Each pass should take about five 
man hours/acre. Leaf removal should not be necessary, there- 
fore, about 20 man hours/acre will be saved. In addition, hand- 
harvest will be facilitated as the fruit is better exposed. 


Flexibility 


The art of winemaking is not set in stone- 
so why should the tanks be? 


Experimentation is a must for 
making a great wine and Westec 
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most; even for stacking when empty. 
All of our Porta-Tanks include 11/2” 
. IC fittings and an 18” top manhole. 
They are also available with side 
manholes and dimpled jackets. 


~ |f we don’t have a tank in our line 
to suit your needs, we can design 
and build one for you, as well as 
repairing and modifying your exist- 

_ ing equipment. Making the wine 

_ is your job, designing, building 
and servicing is ours. 
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Windsor, CA 95492 
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Stainless Steel Tank Fabrication & Repair 


Prospects for the Smart-Dyson Ballerina 

The Smart-Dyson Ballerina will be easy to install in most Califor- 
nia vineyards, where the cordon is about 42 inches above ground. 
Normally the fixed foliage wires will need to be converted into a 
pair of moveable wires for vertical lifting above the cordon. About 
18 inches of post height should be available above the cordon to 
support the vertically-trained shoots with foliage wires. This may 
require an occasional post extender attached to existing vine 
stakes. Another pair of moveable foliage wires will need to be 
added, to train the Ballerina skirt downwards. 

I anticipate that there will be no need for manual leaf re- 
moval. Yield can be expected to increase, as almost 100% more 
buds will be left at winter pruning. Of course, such yield in- 
creases will not be maintained once the vineyard becomes se- 
verely affected by phylloxera. For those vineyards of moderate 
to high vigor, vine balance will be improved typically by leav- 
ing more buds. Fruit quality can also be expected to increase, 
as fruit and leaf shading will be reduced. 

Several California growers evaluated the Smart-Dyson Ballerina 
in the 1994 season. The system seems to have great potential for 
assisting the California industry, especially for those growers 
with as yet overly vigorous vineyards but facing future phyllox- 
era attacks. Also, it offers a quick, cheap, and likely effective in- 
troduction to the many benefits of canopy management. = 

Richard Smart is an international viticultural consultant. He 
visits America frequently and can be contacted at Vinquiry, Healdsburg, 
CA, tel: 707/433-8875. 
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By Jake Lorenzo 


It was one of those crystal clear nights so rare to Califor- 
nia. Jake Lorenzo gazed out the window of the Southwest 
Airlines 747 at the coastline wrapped around the Los An- 
geles basin where millions of golden lights flickered and 
sparkled in the night. 

A voluptous full moon rose majestically in the east as the 
last magenta streaks faded from a spectacular sunset in the 
west. It occurred to Jake, on this remarkable night as the 
plane made its approach toward John Wayne Airport, that 
transportation had progressed quite a bit since 1922. 


+ + * 


It was on a moonless night in 1922 that my father and his 
family made their escape from Russia. My father was a bit 
shy of his first birthday when he boarded a rickety boat 
with his mother and father and aunt who were paddling 
through the night across a dark, muddy river to freedom. 

My father’s brothers had starved to death the previous 
year, and my father had already been arrested twice for 
making escape attempts. The third time was the charm. It 
had to be, cause when the Czar’s police caught you the 
third time, they executed you. 

There, in the pitch of night on a mucky boat crossing a 
muddy river, my father began to cry and they could not 
stop his crying. Terrified, my grandparents were about to 
drown my father, because they knew his crying would 
lead the border guards to them, and they would all be 
shot. Fortunately, my aunt took my father and began to 
play with him. He stopped crying and was saved. 


+ + # 


My father survived that trip, went on to America, mar- 
ried, and had a mostly wonderful but always adventurous 
life. He was also the longest living survivor of ocular 
melanoma in the United States. Then they tried to kill him. 

Melanoma, or skin cancer, seems innocuous enough. I mean, 
no one actually dies of cancer on his skin. The problem with 
melanoma is that lesions on the skin are simply markers of 
cancerous cells traveling throughout the body. Sooner or 
later the melanoma metastasizes in a body organ, usually the 
brain or the liver, and death is pretty quick but never sweet. 

Eight years after his laser surgery for ocular melanoma, 
doctors found melanoma in my Dad’s liver. They discov- 
ered the cancer by accident, and because they found it early, 
before the onset of debilitating symptoms, they went in and 
surgically removed a large portion of my Dad’s liver. 

Since Jake knows it’s just a matter of time before I’ll need 
one, I’ve made several friendships with doctors trained in 
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the art of liver transplants. They helped out, and my Dad’s 
operation was deemed a “surgical success.” 

It was during the post-operative recuperation that they 
tried to kill him. An intern, or resident, or other designated 
inexperienced, overworked health care professional incor- 
rectly inserted a tube. They meant to relieve a build-up of 
fluid but accidentally put the tube into my Dad’s lung. 

A tube in your lung makes it very difficult to breath, sort 
of like shoveling a tank full of red pomace and trying to 
survive in that CO, environment. My mother dragged a 
doctor into the room. He removed the tube and placed it 
correctly, but the event caused my Dad to lose confidence, 
and he had a major sinker. 

I ended up sitting beside him for the next three days with 
my gun on my lap. Whenever anyone came in to tube my 
Dad, or take blood, or check his staples, I cocked the trigger 
and very quietly asked them to detail the particular proce- 
dure as they went through it. It proved an effective remedy 
for inadvertent acts of murder. My Dad rallied, recovered, 
and went on to see his granddaughter, Jakelyn, get married. 

Dad got off a great line at the wedding. Someone was 
talking to him about the fact that he had three sons. Each 
of his sons had married, and each had one daughter. The 
friend asked my father if it bothered him that the Lorenzo 
name would not continue, “Hell, Lorenzo isn’t my name 
anyway, its Laurenzitison. Why should I care if some cus- 


. toms official’s misspelling of my family name continues?” 


+ + * 


Now, on this remarkable night, Jake and his brothers are 
sitting on Dad’s bed saying good-bye. My Dad is very 
weak, and dozes off repeatedly, but in those precious mo- 
ments of wakefulness, he is coherent. He recognizes me 
and my brothers. He is not in pain. Finally, he closes his 
eyes, falls asleep, and dies. 


+ + + 


I know that none of this has much to do with the wine 
business, but it has occurred to me that one can tell a lot 
about people from observing their wine cellars. Wine cel- 
lars often reflect the way a person lives his life. 

Some people have no patience, they drink up all the 
bottles they were trying to save, rushing through the wines 
and life and never taking the time to savor either. 

Other people build giant cellars only to watch their fa- 
vorites die horrible deaths before they get around to open- 
ing them. They live their lives the same way, spending all 
their time working for some day that may never come. 

Far better in life, and in wine, to have a large eclectic cel- 
lar, to dip into it regularly and often, to sample wines and 
life in their youth, and enjoy their growth and develop- 
ment into maturity. 

When you think of it, drinking a bottle of wine is the end 
of the line for the grapes in that bottle. On rare occasions, 
a magical bottle lives, grows and matures, and then gives 
itself up at that precise right moment, and it becomes 
etched indelibly in our hearts and our memories. 

If Jake’s Dad had been a bottle of wine, he would have 
been that magical bottle. a 
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By D.R. Storm, PhD, PE. 


Here it comes: 
What was a Douglas Fir 2”x 4,” will be a 5.08 cm x 10.16 cm. 

It has been almost 20 years since the U.S. Congress passed the 
Metric Conversion Act, and here we are still on the “hand, stone, 
fortnight” system of measurement. Not for long, however, as it 
seems that only the U.S., Burma, and Liberia have clung steadfastly 
to the British System. 

All nautical charts now being issued by the National Oceanic & 
Aeronautic Administration have their depths in meters instead of 
the historic fathoms or feet seen by mariners for literally hundreds 
of years. Federal law will require that all plans and specifications 
for federally funded construction be in metric units by Oct. 1, 1996, 
and the California Dept. of Transportation (CALTRANS) has had 
that requirement in force since Jan. 1, 1994. 

We have always had one foot (pun intended) in the metric world 
as any student in a college level hard science course will attest. I 
have never seen the published fiscal impact of full metric conversion, 
but it had better be offset by increased foreign trade and a concur- 
rent healthy economy. Just the highway traffic sign conversions for 
the 50 states will be in the billions of dollars. 

It doesn’t take a lot of imagination to conjure up the thought of 
John Madden trying to colorize ABC’s Monday Night Football 
broadcast and not only mixing metaphors but also yards and meters, 
as in “fourth down and only inches, I mean millimeters, to go!” I 
can hardly wait. 


Trickle systems (aka drip); 
Subsurface wastewater 
disposal with a new twist 


The ink was barely dry on the May/June 1994 PWV in 
which we described an innovative system for the soil absorp- 
tion of waste in “A New-Tech, Low-Tech Engineered Waste- 
water System, or What’s a STPD?” (PWV Vol. XV No. 1, Win- 
ery Water & Waste) when up pops another delivery system 
for wastewater disposal in problem soils.’ 

While demonstrations of this technology are still underway 
on the East Coast and in Texas, it is important to understand 
that this technique may eventually be approved and adopted 
for use in your state and county. 


Concept 

So-called buried drip systems have been used by agricul- 
ture for about the last six years as a means to deliver water 
directly to the root zone at a very low rate (like its cousin, the 
surface-laid vineyard drip system). Potential water savings 
abound, and the shallow-laid drip system cancels the evapo- 
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ration component of surface-applied water except for capil- 
lary rise in some soils. 

Other soil absorption delivery, such as the several possible 
combinations of perforated pipe, still concentrate a measure 
of flow through the drilled pipe orifices to the drain rock and 
soil in the immediate vicinity of applied water. The trickle or 
drip tape, as now commercially available, consists of polyeth- 
ylene tubing and small orifice emitters installed at two-foot in- 
tervals. This allows the applied water to be spread very 
slowly over a much larger area, according to its developers.! 

Just as the previously cited STPD system requires a mini- 
mum of two feet of pervious soil above bedrock or groundwa- 
ter, to be effective so does the trickle arrangement. In cold cli- 
mates, if the tape is located too near the surface, winter freez- 
ing of the tape conduits might result in total failure. 

Design guidelines published in the National Small Flows 
Clearinghouse publication Small Flows suggest that as little as 
12 inches of soil depth may permit the successful operation of 
a trickle tape under certain conditions of slope and soil type. 


Pre-filter and dosing system required 

The most important component of the trickle system is the 
pre-filter that is required to remove nearly all suspended sol- 
ids and thereby prevent the clogging of the emitters. The pos- 
sible clogging of the emitters by biological slimes or chemical 
deposits from highly mineralized water might also present 
maintenance headaches. 

Just as the STPD system requires pressure dosing,* so does 
the trickle unit. The alternative wetting and partial drying of 
the soil are essential to the optimum performance of leachlines 
in problem soils. 

One other distinctive feature is the “closed loop circuit” 
nature of the drip tubing network. A portion of the filtered 
effluent is actually routed through the entire tubing system, 
which in the designer’s opinion helps to minimize any ten- 
dency for biogrowth or chemical encrustation at the emitter 
sites.’ This flushing flow is returned to the headworks where 
it is commingled with the incoming waste and filtered once 
again before re-delivery to the trickle network. 


Cost 

The designers freely admit that the cost for trickle is more 
than for a conventional leachfield, but it is about the same as 
STPD and other alternative soil absorption options. 

One final potential benefit of this particular delivery system 
is that it can be used directly for landscape irrigation by align- 
ing the buried tubing with rows of shrubs or other woody 
vegetation. PWV will monitor progress of the demonstration 
project performance on trickle systems and report any signifi- 
cant new findings regarding their suitability for winery waste- 
water use. | 

David Storm is a consulting civil/sanitary engineer who specializes 
in winery utilities and is the owner of Winters Winery. 

References 
1. Janfranid, A. and N. Gover, “Drip Soil Absorption System Is 


Newest Disposal Alternative,” 1994. Small Flows, Vol. 8, No. 2, 
Spring 1994, National Small Flows Clearinghouse. 


* Pressure dosing is the periodic delivery of wastewater that ensures 
that the entire perforated pipe or drip tape system receives a pre- 
designed, measured amount of water with a maximum resting period 
between doses. 
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NOSE IMPLANTS: 


Sif 


by Alan Moen 


ou Facelli (owner/winemaker at 

Facelli Cellars, Woodinville, WA) 

positioned a glass of red wine on 

his nose. “Leoville Las Cases, 

1978,” he announced confidently. 
“Very mature, great balance. A little 
past its prime, maybe, but still hanging 
in there.” 

A lucky guess? Hardly. Like an in- 
creasing number of wine professionals, 
Facelli can identify many a wine by nose 
alone, without even tasting it. The se- 
cret is a revolutionary breakthrough in 
cosmetic surgery: nose implants. 

Wine experts have long recognized 
the importance of the olfactory organ in 
their business. It is well-known that 
most of the human sense of taste de- 
pends on our ability to smell. But while 
an awareness of the aromas and flavors 
of wine can be learned, the physical 
limitations of the individual nose are 
also a factor in our sensory develop- 
ment. 

European winemakers have, for cen- 
turies, been aware of the advantages of 
a prodigious proboscis. Careful breed- 
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SUCCESS 


ing among winemaking families helped 
guarantee that le nez du vin would be 
passed on. But such distinctions have 
disappeared in today’s expanded gene 
pool. Now, to quote the eminent Cham- 
pagne authority Dr. Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., 
“You never know who'll get one.” 

Medical experimentation to extend 
the nose and widen the nostrils began 
on a modest scale in France in 1952. 
Early operations were of mixed success; 
recipients often complained of discom- 
fort, bumping into windows and door- 
ways or even of “too much smell.” 

This latter phenomenon, called the 
Schnozz Effect after its discoverer, 
Luciano Schnozzola, presented a par- 
ticularly difficult problem. People with 
new nose extenders not only smelled 
more acutely than before, they smelled 
everything more acutely. 

As the noted French enologist Emile 
Paymaux complained, “Impossible! I not 
only detected every nuance in my glass of 
Gevrey-Chambertin, but also dust, gaso- 
line from the garage a kilometer down 
the road, and garlic from a kitchen 50 
meters behind the restaurant. I could 
close the eyes, but not the nose.” 

James “Jimmy” Crackercorn, the Brit- 
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ish wine writer, concurs. “Bloody ex- 
pensive surgery to give me a beak like a 
pelican, but it works rather too well for 
my taste. I don’t want to smell all the 
fish in the ocean, you see.” 

Another problem with the earlier im- 
plants involved the use of silicone. Like 
such alterations attempted on other 
parts of the body, they were quite hard 
and also prone to leaks. One famous 
winemaker had his nose actually deflate 
with an embarrassing hissing sound 
during a gala tasting, much to the hor- 
ror of his colleagues. 

Undeterred by failure, however, sur- 
geons labored on in secret. Finally they 
achieved an important breakthrough: 
micro-computer chips implanted in the 
nostrils and programmed to amplify 
sensitivity only to the smells of wine. 
The “X-ray Nose” bugaboo had been 
wiped out at last. 

French researchers Fermé and 
LaBouche introduced “the perfect nose” 
in 1987. Nose implants have become 
nearly invisible since, enlarging the ol- 
factory capacity of the organ while re- 


taining its original size. 

Currently an estimated 10,000 wine 
professionals worldwide have had the 
operation, according to the Institute du 
Nez in Bordeaux. Lou Facelli believes 
that his nose has given him the leading 
edge in winemaking, as well as in sniff- 
ing out the competition. 

Skeptics would indeed find it difficult 
to argue. Facelli can now identify clonal 
variations in many vinifera varieties by 
smell alone. What’s more, he can do it 
at an astonishing distance of 30 feet. 
“With one hand tied behind my back, 
too,” he points out. 

He also can correctly discern more 
than 60 different aroma and flavor char- 
acteristics in a wine without even tast- 
ing it. “I never worry about spitting 
wine out anymore,” says Facelli. 

With their “bionic” noses, winemak- 
ers are now better prepared to catch the 
elusive whiff of greatness from their 
Cabernet, or at least to stop and smell 
the rosés. Perhaps the eyes may still 
have it in our visually glutted culture, 
but the new and improved nose is defi- 
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nitely leading the way to a better appre- 
ciation of wine. 

And, as Facelli says, nose implants of- 
fer unlimited potential for the future, 
“as long as we don’t blow it.” a 


Alan Moen, a charter member of Les Amis 
du Nez, is author of Le Fou d’Avril, and 
Snout & About: Sniffing Out America’s 
Wine Bargains. He lives in Cashmere, WA. 
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THE WINE LAWYER 


By R. Corbin Houchins 


Farewell to the Uniform 
Commercial Code 


Last summer, a winery stopped selling its wine to a wholesale 
customer with which it no longer wished to do business. 

An observer unfamiliar with the industry might ask, “Why is 
that news?” Don’t our courts talk about the right to choose 
one’s customers and business associates as a fundamental right? 
Didn’t our constitution create a continent-wide range of com- 
merce flowing freely from the ultimate democracy of private 
contract? 

Indeed, for most articles of commerce, freedom to enter a con- 
tract or refrain is so basic as to invoke constitutional protection, 
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with only limited restrictions such as laws against monopolies. 
One category of goods, however, is specifically mentioned in the 
federal constitution as lacking the protection against local legis- 
lative burdens granted interstate commerce generally. The excep- 
tion is “intoxicating liquors,” which (thanks largely to ill-starred 
attempts at alcoholic beverage industry solidarity early in the cen- 
tury) includes table wine. 

Both the states’ rights retained under the 21st Amendment and 
federal regulation of beverages containing alcohol rest on concern 
about the peculiarly pernicious effects of alcohol is thought to have 
on public morals, health, and general well-being. The legal concept 
of the government in a parental role (found literally in the phrase, 
parens patriae) justifies a degree of control over table wine that gov- 
ernment could not lawfully exercise over most other goods. 


Toward (and away from) a national sales law 

One effect of special treatment for licensed beverages is erosion 
of the hard-won consistency of state commercial codes. After 
World War II, a national project painstakingly brought into national 
consistency by enacting in each state a single sales law known as 
the Uniform Commercial Code (UCC). 

The UCC achieved national acceptance in the early 1960s and 
was rightly hailed as a great step forward in freeing the channels 
of commerce of parochial peculiarities. Since then, the licensed in- 
dustry has lost the benefits of uniformity in 42 states, with signifi- 
cant adverse changes in at least 17 states, thanks to wholesaler- 
sponsored special legislation. 
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The government as parent hurts our industry and drives us to dis- 
traction as we attempt to adopt modern marketing methods, but the 
concept does introduce an interesting possible development to which 
I'll return. First, let’s look in a little more detail at the recent successful 
termination of sales in a so-called franchise state. 


Rogue laws 

A winery’s selling its wine only to customers with whom it 
wanted to do business is newsworthy when an unwanted customer 
is a wholesale licensee located in a state that has adopted special 
interest distributor legislation, commonly referred to by the infu- 
riatingly inaccurate label, “franchise laws.” 

In last summer’s instance, the state was Massachusetts. There, 
wholesalers have persuaded the people’s elected representatives 
to declare that a wine distributor who has purchased an item for 
six months can continue purchasing it forever, whether or not 
the brand owner wants to sell it, except in a narrow set of cir- 
cumstances that must be established through a hearing in Bos- 
ton, MA. 

Because the Massachusetts legislation is quite vague about the 
terms on which involuntary sales are to be made, a set of rules 
has developed from individual cases handled by the regulatory 
agency. Many wineries shrug and accept the prevailing practice 
of continuing to sell the same items to former distributors COD 
so long as they make regular purchases, limiting the quantity to 
110% of the previous year’s purchases. As a result, former whole- 
salers may follow a brand as it moves from house to house in 


search of good distribution, like the chain of bad decisions ap- 
pended to Marley’s ghost. 


Countermeasures 

Many suppliers have successfully completed the costly process of 
ridding themselves of unwanted purchasers, even in Massachusetts. 
The recent case is the only one in my memory for a wine brand there, 
but the principles are similar everywhere: 


First, before the first order is processed, the winery must be 
willing to refrain from selling to the customer unless and un- 
til there is agreement on the terms of sale. Those terms must in- 
clude a clear statement of the circumstances that will permit the 
winery to stop supplying the defaulting customer and sell to 
someone else instead. The circumstances must be consistent 
with the text of the legislation, which is different in each state 
and does not always say what “everyone knows” it says. 

Secondly, the winery must manage communications and 
transactions with the customer in a way that preserves its rights 
under the terms of sale. Credit administration and written 
communiqués from sales and marketing personnel are espe- 
cially important. 

Thirdly, the winery must be willing and able to defend its 
rights in legal proceedings, which in many “franchise” states 
begin with a hearing by an administrative agency, often staffed 
by political appointees, in another state where the opposing 
party is a member of a trade group with more local clout than 
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all the winery trade associations combined. As the Massachu- 
setts experience illustrates, those hearings are not impossible to 
win, but they do require careful preparation and cost as much 
to handle properly as termination litigation in the courts. 


In a consummately Orwellian twist, about a year ago the state of 
Massachusetts ordered a winery that had never sold any wine to 
a wholesaler to “continue” (i.e., begin) to sell. The grounds were 
that another distributor in a third state had supplied the brand to 
the wholesaler who claimed protection under the Massachusetts 
law but was no longer able to do so. That kind of abuse might be 
corrected after a hearing, but the cost of correction for a small 
winery would wipe out several years’ profits in the market. 

Following the first principle, to agree on sales terms before you 
sell, is most effectively done by a written agreement signed by 
both parties, but there are intermediate levels of documentation 
of the agreement that may be easier for a winery (whose brand 
is one of many) to sell to a distributor (who typically has few 
competitors). Note, however, that some state laws set traps by 
requiring that “the agreement” be filed with the regulatory 
agency, but asking only for a typical “appointment letter” (some- 
thing no winery should ever sign) or a state form. 


Return to uniformity? 
Even if you are able to apply all three principles in every case, 
you will have incurred extra costs that unlicensed goods do not 
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have to bear. 

Wineries in multistate markets, irrespective of their sales volume, 
take on responsibilities more appropriate for multinational corpo- 
rations, installing formal compliance systems, developing special 
terms of doing business to respond to each divergent set of laws, 
legal review of distributor communications, and resolution of the 
occasional dispute by expensive means. There must be a better way. 

Recently, a Virginia case under their special gasoline station op- 
erator legislation reminded me that the laborious state-by-state 
approach to uniformity exemplified by the UCC is not the only 
way to fight local aberrations. A time-honored rationale for fed- 
eral legislation is to eliminate local differences in the law that 
impede commerce. Would a federal wine distribution law help? 


The dangerous art of the possible 

No doubt a federal UCC for wine distribution could go far in eas- 
ing the ever difficult task of getting good local distribution, but 
what if putting the issue before Congress resulted in a national law 
with all the features of the worst state legislation? 

In the 1970s, the beer wholesalers tried to extend federal law pro- 
tecting exclusive soft drink bottler territories to beer distribution. 
That piece of arrant nonsense was successfully opposed by the 
brewers, but wineries might not be so fortunate. It’s not likely Con- 
gress would do something as simple and sensible as make the UCC 
approach national. At best, we would probably end up compromis- 
ing on a bill making the situation worse in the bare majority of 
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states that still follow the UCC on terminating agreements, which 
presently include California, Illinois, and New York. 

Whether one runs screaming from the thought of a federal dis- 
tribution law or starts drafting a bill depends mostly on how one 
assesses that word “presently” in the preceding sentence. Year by 
year, the roster of states succumbing to special legislative propos- 
als to protect wholesalers increases. Which would be riskier, to act 
now or wait? 

The incentive for distributor organizations to spend money on 
legislators is obvious. Virtually every wine industry seminar these 
days talks about alternative means of distribution. Unless re- 
strained by statutes or conspiracies, trade will tend to find the most 
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efficient route between producer and consumer. The middle tier 
would then find itself constituted only of firms that provide value 
commensurate with their mark-ups. To avert that disaster, distribu- 
tor organizations provide constant pressure toward putting more 
states in the non-UCC column. 

Wholesaler lobbyists do not, of course, neglect Congress, 
although Washington, DC is currently a better playing field for win- 
eries than some state capitals. We have no choice but to try to build sup- 
port in the federal legislature. The question for the industry is whether 
we can realistically hope for no more than stopping the next harmful 
bill, or whether we might rationally plan a federal strategy to restore 
uniform sales laws for our products. a 
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Continued from page 3 

With Americans between the ages of 
20 and 40 comprising half of the U.S. 
adult population, an enormous number 
of Americans simply have not joined the 
wine-drinking train. As existing wine 
drinkers die out, who will replace them? 

Even individual efforts at telling 
wine’s story are significantly more fru- 
gal these days: table wine advertising 
expenditures are but a third of their 
1980 level. Apparently, budgets for- 
merly earmarked for advertising — i.e., 
investing money to expand the market 
base — are now being used to fund dis- 
counted sales. That is, we are giving 
away profit margins to sell wine to the 
same customers more cheaply. 

In short, what we’re doing now — 
selling less wine to fewer customers at 
lower margins — sends us down a 
straight road to eventual disaster. 
That’s why many wine industry leaders 
are looking at what might be called the 
BIG PIE of wine industry needs to main- 
tain and grow the industry, rather than 
the piecemeal approach to industry con- 
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cerns now employed. 

This “big pie” is what we currently do 
through trade associations — political 
action, some research and publicity, and 
membership services — as well as what 
we don’t do now — cooperative market- 
ing and promotion, consumer educa- 
tion, and the like. 

To fund this “big pie” would require 
a lot more money than the approxi- 
mately $10 million (about one-fifth of 
1% of the yearly income of the wine in- 
dustry) we spend on collective efforts 
today. Virtually all of this $10 million 
reflects voluntary membership in the 
plethora of trade associations nationally; 
in other words, virtually none is allo- 
cated towards cooperative marketing. 
That's gripe #1. Gripe #2 is currently 
more in vogue: not all winegrowers pay 
their “fair share” — some pay little, and 
some pay nothing — to fund industry 
needs. 

Thus, on the one hand, existing efforts 
are funded unequally, and on the other, 
cooperative marketing is non-existent. 
And that’s why the topic of a national 
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wine marketing order has been popping 
up over the past year. In essence, a mar- 
keting order enables the producers of a 
commodity to assess themselves in or- 
der to jointly promote and market their 
commodity. 

Dancing raisins and “a can a week is 
all we ask” are examples, so is milk and 
“all the good it does a body.” A success- 
ful marketing order can turn a faltering 
industry around, as the cotton and beef 
industries can well attest. 

It takes a two-thirds vote (there are 
various ways to compute this) of the 
nation’s producers to initiate a marketing 
order, and once the order is established, 
every producer pays an equal percentage 
towards the budget. They have to, be- 
cause a marketing order is a piece of leg- 
islation enacted by Congress and over- 
seen by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
This settles the “fair share” issue. 

The wine industry has never enacted 
a national wine marketing order (all ef- 
forts have been limited to state growers 
and/or vintners), but the time may now 
be right to introduce one. A national 
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marketing order has obvious advan- 
tages over a state-only commission: 
greater exposure, more money, more 
democracy, more generic, everyone 
pays. 

Furthermore, a national order puts the 
nation and Congress on notice that the 
wine industry is a truly national re- 
source, with representation in 44 states, 
a benefit that could pay some handsome 
political dividends. 

Needless to say, just throwing money 
at marketing guarantees nothing except 
spending money. A successful order 
must be based on strategic principles. In 
late 1993, the Wine Market Council, an 
ad hoc and voluntary consortium of 
some ten major American wineries, be- 
gan a three-phase program to grow the 
industry. 

Phase #1 is the first analysis of the 
wine market since the mid-1980s (much 
of the statistics in this report were based 
on that data). Phase #2 — to be com- 
pleted in November — is a nation-wide, 
1,200 consumer survey to identify the 
“specific demographic groups which 
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prove to offer the greatest potential for 
increased wine consumption.” Phase #3 
is a strategic marketing plan based on 
the accumulated data and coordinated 
by some of the best marketing minds 
from within and outside of the wine in- 
dustry. Their recommendations are un- 
likely to be ignored because they will be 
accurate and convincing. 

A national wine marketing order is 
not easily established. Consensus and 
trust must be built; democratic prin- 
ciples must pervade; Congress must be 
convinced of its necessity; money must 
be raised; the strategy must be nation- 
ally relevant, profoundly focused, and 
brilliantly communicated. 

Interestingly, opposition may come 
from the wine industry trade associa- 
tions, those very entities to whom vint- 
ners entrust the well-being of their in- 
dustry. They may view the big dollar, 
compulsorily-funded, independent, and 
sexy-issue marketing order as a threat to 
their comparatively low-budget, volun- 
tarily-funded, and behind-the-scenes 
political action agendas. 
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But most importantly, the American 
wine industry itself may prove to be its 
own worst enemy: Will we spend the 
money, and do we have the resolution 
to work together? Ironically, the mo- 
ment of greatest need for a national 
marketing order is precisely the mo- 
ment it can be least afforded. 

A national wine marketing order may 
be expensive, but it is a lot less expen- 
sive than going broke by attrition. To 
move ahead, we must demonstrate a 
commitment to the future of our own 
industry and a determination to put 
aside private squabbles. 

Vintners and growers can join the 
Wine Market Council. Anyone can join 
the Council and support a national wine 
marketing order, if it appears to be jus- 
tified once a proposal is made. 

And besides, it would be fun to join 
the growers’ choir in the heathen 
temple! Just imagine the music we 
could make together! wi 

Sincerely, 

Patrick Campbell, owner 

Laurel Glen Winery, Glen Ellen, CA 
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that really help sell your wine, and delivery 
dates that we really keep... 


you might say 
we’re the real thing. 


Ruszel 
Woodworks 


2980 Bayshore Road - Benicia - Ca - 94510 
Phone: 707-745-6979 Fax: 707-745-2793 


1401 TUBBS LANE : BOX 361 * CALISTOGA, CALIFORNIA 94515 « 707.942.6033 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
O YES! | want my own subscription to Practical Winery &Vineyard at the introductory subscription rate of $28.00/year. 


SIGNATURE 
PLEASE PRINT: 
Name: 


DATE 


Address: 


business/organization 


City/State/Zip: 


INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(Payable in U.S. funds): 

0 United States $28.00 

0 Surface delivery outside U.S.A. $8.00 

0 Airmail delivery outside U.S.A. $16.00/year 


PREFERRED METHOD OF PAYMENT: 

O PAYMENT ENCLOSED AT $28.00 introductory rate 
O Bill me at regular subscription rate: $30.00/year 

(1 Payment Enclosed: $ 


Practical Winery &Vineyard BOOKSHELF ORDER FORM 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903-1534 
Please send the following books: Phone Orders to: 415/479-5819 Accepted 


Quantity Title No. Price 


For overseas orders via sea mail add $5.00 postage for 1 book, $9.00 for 2 or more books. 


Check or money order only: Sub-Total 

California add sales tax 
Name Shipping and handling __ $4.00 
Address TOTAL 


City State Zip 
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MARKETPLACE 


Engineering 


Winery Water & Waste Planning, 
Design & Construction Management Services 
Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 


table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. - 


Storm Engineering 
15 Main Street—PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 


A non-profit educational organization offers 
understandable, self-educating manuals on 
wine making, grapegrowing and wine tasting. 


Guide to Wine Grape Growing — 
McGrew. . .$5.00 
Basic Guide to Pruning — McGrew. . .$5.00 
Still Wines from Grapes—Phillips. . .$4.50 
Wine Blending —Jackisch. . .$3.50 
Wine Acidity— Plane & Mattick. . .$2.50 
Sulfur Preservation—Mowbray. . .$2.50 7 
Elements of Wine Tasting—Mowbray. . .$3.50 Ve 500” 
Organizing & Conducting Wine Tastings—Long. . .$3.50 
Sensory Identification of Wine Constituents —Jackisch . . .$3.50 
Please include $1.95 for postage/handling. Payment in U.S. funds only. 
Send check of money order to: 
AMERICAN WINE SOCIETY 
3006 Latta Road - Rochester, New York 14612 


AWS is a membership organization offering a quarterly Journa/- Dues $32.00/year. Request information. 


Wine East 


Keep up-to-date with the grape and wine 
industry in Eastern North America! 


With more than 525 wineries and more than 80 percent of the U.S. 
Senate located between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic Coast, 
wine professionals and alert consumers are discovering the importance 
of keeping informed about this rapidly expanding wine region. 
Published bi-monthly, Wine East contains in-depth features on wine- 
making, grape growing and marketing; research updates, news events; 
and a responsible editorial viewpoint on political and social issues 
related to the wine industry. 


Subscription rate: $18.00 for one year ($26.00 in Canada and overseas, 


payable in U.S. funds). Sample copy free upon request. 
L & H Photojournalism 
620 North Pine Street 


Lancaster, PA 17603 Eastern Wine Publications 


DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


ESE, 


For information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 360, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 * Fax (415) 457-0304 


Winery Production 
Management System 


practical software for the winemaker 


Data Consulting Associates 
18000 Coleman Valley Road 


Occidental, California 95465 (707) 874-3067 


PB EeGrAdeC@iUiNisiEals 


Licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
Regulatory Agency Matters 


Serving Wineries Large and Small Since 1971 
CORBIN HOUCHINS 
Professional Service Corporation 


Telephone (206) 343-9597 
In Northern CA (707) 224-1536 


999 3rd Ave., Suite #3210 
Seattle, WA 98104 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


BARREL STIRRING RODS available. Stop using P.V.C., 
wood dowels, power drills, etc.! Our stainless steel mixing de- 
vice is hand-operated — fast, effective, and non-oxygenative. 
$135 - $170. Call Boswell Company: 415/457-3955. 


$$$ SAVE $$$ 
KIMCO factory-reconditioned in-row-tiller, like new 
$4,895 with warranty, limited supply 
KIMCO 1-800/356-9641 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Your story in pictures by the wine spe- 
cialist. Vineyard to glass. Brochure from Fred Lyon, 237 Clara 
St., San Francisco, CA 94107, tel: 415/974-5645. 


BULLDOG PUP — quality design of this stainless steel 
racking wand allows you to move wine gently using nitrogen 
pressure. Winemakers love the PUP for racking and/or top- 
ping. For information, call the Boswell Company 415/457- 
3955 or fax 415/457-0304. 


PHOTOGRAPHER On-location or studio for advertising, 
brochures, or editorial display. Extensive stock photos. Scott 
Clemens, Sand Dollar Photographic Studio, 740 Stetson St., 
Moss Beach, CA 94038, 415/728-5389. 


Books from the PWV - Bookshelf make great gifts for 
Christmas, birthdays, etc. See listing on page 60! 
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READER SERVICE 


NOVEMBER / DECEMBER 1994_ PWV 


e¥w 1994 EDITORIAL INDEX 


WINEGROWING 

Soil fertility: Soil micro-organisms & organic matter J/F 
Pierce’s disease: Questions & answers M/A 

Salicylic acid: Rootstock defense? M/A 

Soil origin: Nature of the beast M/A 

Mechanical weeding in the vine row M/A 

What is sustainable winegrowing? M/J 

Natural farming and sustainable scorecard M/J 

Soil fertility II: Vine nutrition, diagnosis, treatment M/J 
Cover crops for California’s north coast vineyards J/A 
Ag pesticide law now on UC E-mail J/A 

Effects of rootstock and spacing on root distribution J/A 
Understanding the disease: Rupestris stem pitting $/O 
In-vitro culture & green-grafting — rapid propagation N/D 


WINEMAKING 

Loading whole clusters directly to press J/F 

Is French-style American oak the wave of the future? J/F 
Syrah in the southern Cote du Rhéne M/A 

American Gewurztraminer breaks Alsace-style myth M/A 
Is post bottling hydrogen sulfide related to ‘corkiness’? M/A 
Resolutions of O.1.V. 73rd General Assembly M/A 
Cabernet — handcrafted without compromise M/J 
Geyser Peak—Australian synergy M/J 

Nutrient requirements of wine yeast J/A 

Trouble shooting guide: Malolactic fermentation $/O 
Winemakers discuss Chardonnay essentials N/D 

PWV 1994 Chardonnay vinification survey N/D 

Nose implants: Sniffing out success N/D 


FOOD & WINE 

Imaginative foods for Gewurztraminer M/A 

Harmonizing food with Cabernet Sauvignon M/J 

Pairing Sauvignon Blanc & food/ flavor, texture, color $/O 


WINEMARKETING 

Wine wars: Analysis of winery/distributor litigation J/F 
Guerrilla marketing: Timing your marketing properly J/F 
Guerrilla marketing: Are you a problem solver? M/J 
Searching for a competitive edge M/J 

Make your tasting room profitable M/J 

Press release: Tool or trash? M/] 

Fenestra Winery — Consumers are true fanatics M/J 
Debunking ten tasting room myths J/A 

Fibre partitions reduce label scuffing J/A 

Selling with SmellaVision J/A 

Adventurous promotion — Fetzer & Rusty Pelican J/A 
Low-key approach to increasing tasting room sales $/O 
Benziger — One year later; Mike Benziger interview N/D 
Sparkling new image boosts Piper Sonoma N/D 

Layout is crucial to tasting room success N/D 


VARIETAL REVIEW 

Gewurztraminer: Fragrant wine of Alsace J/F 

Cabernet Sauvignon — Production for approachability M/J 
Shiraz and Syrah in Australia and United States J/A 
Expectations for reserve-style Sauvignon Blanc/Semillon $/O 
Lemberger in Washington N/D 


SUPPLIER SHOWCASE 

French-style American oak barrels J/F 

Equipment for grapes, juice, wine M/A 

Packaging: Bottles, corks, capsules, shippers J/A 
Marketing: P.R., design, advertising, photography $/O 
Vineyard: Equipment, irrigation, plants, trellis supplies N/D 


ADMINISTRATION 

1993 Salary survey J/F 

Understanding the safety compliance maze J/F 
Complying with the American Disabilities Act M/J 


SMART VITICULTURE/ Dr. Richard Smart 


Choosing a trellis system J/F 

Choosing a trellis system, part IT M/A 

Which trellis system for my vineyard? M/J 
Terroir or not terroir — that is the question J/A 
Importance of remaining flexible $/O 
Introducing the Smart-Dyson Ballerina N/D 


WINERY DESIGN/ Dr. David Storm 

The right valve for the right application J/F 

The right valve for the right application, part IT M/A 

What's a new, low-tech STPD wastewater system? M/J 
Wastewater sludge: Characteristics & management J/A 
Wastewater sludge: Characteristics & management, part II $/O 
Subsurface wastewater disposal via drip N/D 


WINE & HEALTH/ Dr. Wells Shoemaker 
Warning—This health may be hazardous to your wine J/F 
Mediterranean diet—Wisdom or circumstance? $/O 


WINE LAW/ R. Corbin Houchins 
Dollars and cents of distribution litigation J/F 
The devil you know M/J 

Second thoughts and secondary meaning J/A 
Observations on grape contracts $/O 

Farewell to the uniform commercial code N/D 


IN THE CELLAR/ with Jake Lorenzo 
Celebrity M/A 

Caffeine jag M/J 

Father N/D 


Available back issues are $5 prepaid. 
Just call: 415/479-5819. 


[agaZzINI 


senchgrafts 


—, Various phylloxera- 
resistant rootstocks 
available, rooted or 
grafted. 


S/S PISTON PUMPS 


5 NCM 

10 hp one speed « 260 gp m/ 10 hp two speed « 260/130 gpm 
6NCM 

15 hp one speed e 430 gpm / 15 hp two speed « 430/215 gpm 


PERISTALTIC / TUBING PUMPS 


SMALL « single tube * 35gpm / double tube» 70 gpm 
LARGE « single tube *140 gpm / double tube « 280 gpm 


THE COMPLEAT 
WINEMAKER 


955 Vintage Avenue « St. Helena CA 94574 
707-963-9681 ¢« FAX 707-963-7739 


request our catalog of machinery, equipment and supplies 


Orders being taken for 
1994-95 delivery. 


Domaine Chandon, Inc. 


P.O. Box 2470, Yountville, CA 94599 
Telephone: (707) 944-8844 ext. 246 


PWV 


BARRELBROKER/Cooperage 


Supplies 
Barrel Builders 
Bluegrass Cooperage 
Boswell Co. 
Innerstave 
Knox Industries 


Pickering Winery Supply 


Seguin Moreau,USA 
Stavin 

Tonnellerie Radoux 
World Cooperage Co. 
Western Square 


BOTTLES (Glass) 
ENCORE! 


BOTTLING EQUIPMENT 


The Compleat Winemaker 


Criveller Co. 
KHS Machines 
KLR Machines 
RLS Equipment 


BULK WINE BROKER 
Joseph W. Ciatti & Co. 


CAPSULES 
APM, Inc. 
KLR Machines 
Lafitte Cork & Capsule 
Maverick Enterprises 


Pickering Winery Supply 


RLS Equipment 
Scott Laboratories 
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ADVERTISER PRODUCT/SERVICE 


CHEMICALS GRAPEVINE ANALYSIS MALOLACTIC BACTERIA 
The Compleat Winemaker Agri-Analysis Pickering Winery Supply 
Criveller Co. Scott Laboratories 
Pickering Winery Supply TES INE eset Vinquiry 
Vinquiry ake County Growers 

CLEANING Equipment/Supplies | FILTER EQUIPMENT NURSERY 


The Compleat Winemaker 


Electro-Steam 
EuroMachines 

Key Industrial 

Napa Fermentations 
Pickering Winery Supply 


CLOSURES 
The Wine Cap Co. 


COMPUTER SERVICES 
Continental Retail Sys. 
Data Com Consulting 
Data Consulting 
Pickering Winery Supply 


CORKS 
Cork Associates 
fp Portocork 
KLR Machines 
Lafitte Cork & Capsule 
Pickering Winery Supply 
RLS Equipment 
Scott Laboratories 


DESTEMMER-CRUSHERS 
Criveller Co. 
EuroMachines 
KHS Machines 
KLR Machines 
RLS Equipment 
Scott Laboratories 


Criveller Co. 

KLR Machines 
RLS Equipment 
Scott Laboratories 


FILTER MEDIA 
KLR Machines 


Cal. Grapevine Nursery 
Domaine Chandon 
Duarte Nursery 

King Estate Vineyard 
Sonoma Grapevines 
Sunridge Nursery 


Scott Laboratories Vinifera 
FINING AGENTS 

Criveller Co. PACKAGING 

KLR Machines Encore 


Scott Laboratories 


INSURANCE 
State Insurance Fund 


Ruszel Woodworks 


PRESSES 


LABEL APPROVAL (Assistance) 
Government Liaison Services 


LABELS (Design) 
Blake Printery 


LABELS (Printing) 
Blake Printery 
Calistoga Press 
Fasson Roll Div. 
Gordon Graphics 


LABORATORIES (Materials/Wine 


Criveller Co. 
EuroMachines 
KLR Machines 
RLS Equipment 
Scott Laboratories 


PUMPS 


The Compleat Winemaker 
Criveller Co. 
EuroMachines 

KLR Machines 


Analysis) Napa Fermentations 
Scott Laboratories RLS Equipment 
Vinquiry Scott Labs 


INDEX 
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TANKS (Metal) 
Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 
Westec 


TRADEMARK SEARCHES 
Government Liaison Services 


VINEYARD Equipment/Supplies 
A.1.M. Inc. 


American Grape Harvester 
EuroMachines 

Gearmore, Inc. 

Gripple 

Jim’s Supply 

Kimco Manufacturing 
T-Systems International 
Weed Badger 


WELDING/STEEL 


Fabrication 
Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 
Westec 


WINE EXPORTING 
Wine Exporting Service 


YEAST 
Criveller Co 
Pickering Winery Supply 
Scott Laboratories 
Vinquiry 


Ag Industrial Manuf. 16 


Agri-Analysis 55 
Amer. Grape Harvester 2 
APM, Inc. 22 
Barrel Builders 53 
Blake Printery 54 
Blue Grass Cooperage 47 
Boswell Company 61 
Cal. Grapevine Nursery 17 
Calistoga Press 60 


Ciatti & Company 33 
Compleat Winemaker 62 
Continental Retail Sys. 42 


Cork Associates 14 
Criveller Company 57 
Data Consulting 61 


Data Com. Consulting 36 
Domaine Chandon 62 


Duarte Nursery 26 
Electro-Steam Gen. By 
Encore/Decanter 47 
EuroMachines 52 
Fasson Roll Div. 35 
fp Portocork, Inc. 64 
Gearmore 15 
Gordon Graphics 59 
Goverment Liaison 31 
Gripple 18 
Innerstave 49 
Jim’s Supply 55 


800/700-AIM1 
916/757-4656 
209/896-4278 
800/487-7555 
800/365-8231 

800/234-3320 
707/939-9790 
415/457-3955 
800/344-5688 
707/942-6033 
415/388-8301 

707/963-9681 

800/262-4441 

707/224-6000 
905/357-2930 
707/874-3067 
707/664-0406 
707/944-8844 
800/GRAFTED 
800/634-8177 
510/234-5670 
703/825-7500 
216/354-7411 

707/258-3930 
909/620-6061 

415/883-0455 
800/642-6564 
800/654-0609 
707/996-8781 

805/324-6514 


209/333-0736 
916/757-4655 
209/896-6452 
707/745-0371 
707/942-5426 
805/543-2982 
707/939-9791 
415/457-0304 
707/963-1840 
707/942-5711 
415/388-0528 
707/963-7739 
707/255-1080 
707/224-7616 
905/374-2930 
707/874-1635 
707/794-9494 
707/944-1123 
209/531-0352 
703/549-0664 
510/234-0433 
703/825-5789 
216/354-7959 
707/258-3935 
909/620-1001 
415/883-5124 
703/525-8451 
800/654-0789 
707/996-1157 
805/324-6566 


Paul Burkner KHS Machines 8 
G. Friebertshauser Key Industrial 57 
Tom Thompson Kimco Mfg., Inc. 45 


Shabaz Sohrabi King Estate Vineyards 45 
Phil Burton KLR Machines, Inc. 21 
Jerry Zalusky Knox Industries 56 
R. Willmers Lafitte Cork & Capsule 40 
Jim Boswell Lake County Growers 48 
R. Tonella Maverick Enterprises 31 
Bob Hillis Napa Fermentation 38 
Joseph Ciatti Pickering Supply 44 
Bob Ellsworth RLS Equipment 58 
Mike Goodwin Ruszel Woodworks 60 
Jack Squires Santa Rosa Stainess 34 
Bruno Criveller Scott Laboratories 38 
Carey Dubbert Sonoma Grapevines 57 
F. Della-Corte Stavin 30 
Ernie Weir State Insurance Fund = 6 
John Duarte Sunridge Nursery 58 
Barbara Akens T-Systems International 7 
Peter Heylin Tonnellerie Radoux 54 
Matt Eiser Vinifera 41 
Bret Buelo Vinquiry 45 
James Herwatt Weed Badger 3 
Bob Giersbach Western Square 50 
G. Lindstrom Westec 48 
James Hurson Wine Apprec.Guild 44 
Joe Shad Wine Cap Company 42 
Bob Rogers Wine Exporting 56 
Dan Drake World Cooperage Co. 59 


707/763-4844 
707/252-0312 
800/356-9641 
503/942-9875 
707/823-2883 
415/751-6306 
707/258-CORK 
800/452-4727 
707/463-5591 
707/255-6372 
415/474-1588 
609/965-0074 
707/745-6979 
707/544-SRSS 
707/765-6666 
707/542-5510 
415/331-7849 
800/773-7667 
805/858-2237 
800/765-1860 
415/457-3955 
800/648-1681 
707/433-8869 
800/437-3392 
209/944-0921 
707/837-7880 
800/242-9462 
415/923-1993 
800/IN2-WINE 
417/588-4151 


Al Burns 

Buzz Boyanich 
Jerry Welker 
Dave Michul 
Ivan Linderman 
Mel Knox 

Barry Rucker 
Shannon Gunier 


707/763-6997 
707/252-9054 
209/277-9358 
503/942-9867 
707/ 823-6954 
415/751-6806 
707/258-0558 
707/995-3421 
707/463-0188 
707/255-6462 
415/474-1617 
609/965-2509 
707/745-2793 
707/544-6316 
707/765-6674 
707/542-4801 
415/331-0516 
916/924-6825 
805/366-4251 
619/578-2344 
415/457-0304 
503/643-2781 
707/433-2927 
701/778-7501 
209/944-0934 
707/837-7888 
415/864-0377 
415/928-0690 
818/222-0359 
417/588-3344 


Charles Sawyer 
Pat Watkins 
John Pickering 
B. Stollenwerk 
J. Allenby 

Rod Ferronato 
Bob Moeckly 
Rich Kunde 
Alan Sullivan 
Bob Kean 
Denise Orrick 
Michele Borsari 
Jim Boswell 
Dr. J.A. Stamp 
M.A. Graff 
Ron Dalka 
John Lansingh 
E. Sugarman 


Dwight Pate 
Rebecca Brand 
Ed Larmie 


he exclusive NOVA deep cleaning system creates a cork with 
_B lower polyphenols which reduces the incidence of off-flavors. 
Dust Free. Chlorine Free. Nova Corks. 


BLIND TASTE TESTS JUDGE NOVA CORKS “PERFECT” 


An independent winery tested chlorine-free NOVA corks 
against the competition and said, “NOVA corks are consistently... 
visually and sensorially the best.” Wine bottled with NOVA “was 
chosen to have the most consistent varietal aroma and flavor 
characteristics (affected the least by the cork).” 

Another leading winery performed extensive sensory 
evaluations and NOVA corks were judged “perfect”! 

Nova corks produced by Portocork Internacional are 
available exclusively from fp Portocork. 


NOVA: SCIENTIFICALLY PROVEN TO BE THE BEST 


. fp Portocork, Inc: 
; po °° 601 Airpark Rd. 
co Napa, CA 94558 
Portocork Internacional, S.A. 


Santa Maria De Lamas 707.258.3930 
'. Portugal FAX 707.258.3935 


